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The Holy Mountain 


BY OSBERT LANCASTER 
LC 656 pep 


And therefore have I sailed the seas and come 
To the Holy City of Byzantium. 


W. B. YEATS 


S a youth I was all for the Baroque. At Oxford, during the 

twenties, the influence of the Sitwells was widespread, and all 
we aesthetes collected Neapolitan churches and Bavarian abbeys as 
enthusiastically, if not quite as zealously, as a previous generation 
had taken brass-rubbings and sought out Norman fonts. In my case, 
which was far from being unique, enthusiasm was held in check, and 
finally reduced to reasonable proportions, by two events of which one 
had an immediate, the other a delayed, influence. The first was the 
emergence of Mr. Betjeman descending from the Parks Museum 
with the tables of a new law (soon to be reinforced by the patristic 
writings of Sir Kenneth Clark) and the second the publication of 
The Station. 

Among Robert Byron’s several claims to fame not the least was his 
revelation to the vast majority of his contemporaries of the nature of 
the Byzantine achievement. Until the appearance of his first work 
two conceptions of Byzantium were generally current among the 
uninformed; the classical, or Gibbonian, which regarded it as embody- 
ing a shameful betrayal of all the highest ideals of Periclean public- 
school Greece; and the Yeatsian, or poetic, in which it fulfilled a 
numinous, evocative réle as the symbol of exoticism and complexity. 
In The Station, which, however much subsequent experience may 
lead one to question some of the author's assumptions, remains on 
rereading an astonishing performance for a young man of twenty- 
two, he succeeded in giving form and substance to what had hither- 
to been nebulous and vague, and incidentally, by his unconcealed 
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prejudice and mastery of overstatement, in kindling an enthusiasm 
which had now landed me, some thirty years later, on this remote and 
feverish Macedonian shore. 

In the interval I had, partly by good luck and partly by deliberate 
intent, succeeded in inspecting most of the still-existing monuments 
of Byzantine art lying between Palermo and Damascus, but never 
the Station itself, the last functioning relic of the Eastern Roman 
Empire, the ignition point of Robert Byron’s own enthusiasm. Now, 
as I gazed across the bay at the low neck of land where I supposed, 
incorrectly as it turned out, the frontier to lie, my excitement was 
genuine but controlled. In middle age, as I had come regretfully to 
realize, the chief interest of travel lies, as often as not, in the quality of 
the disappointment. 

Certainly the beach at Yerrissos does not immediately suggest itself 
as the ideal setting for L’embarquement pour Cythére. The Watteau note 
remains pointedly unstruck and such atmosphere as the place manages 
to generate might conceivably prove congenial to a Graham Greene 
hero engaged in some inconclusive spiritual conflict but hardly to 
anyone else. The village itself, which a modern rebuilding after an 
earthquake had recently divested of all character, was quivering in a 
punchdrunk way back across the sun-baked mud-flats and the only 
visible installation of what had in Salonika invariably been described 
as the ‘ port,’ was a dilapidated shack with, alongside it, a rickety 
trellis of dead pine-branches beneath which sat such of the local 
longshoremen as could neither find nor afford any other patch of 
shade. The majority, cloth-capped and barefoot, were pleasantly 
absorbed in following the course of the negotiations being carried on 
between one of their number, a dressier, rather spiv-like type, and my 
companion Ioanni, much to the resentment of a consciously interesting 
drunk whose provocative but, one suspected, familiar comments on 
life and sex had, until our arrival, been more or less successfully 
competing with the ill-tuned radio for their attention. This bargain- 
ing for a boat was, I fully realised, unlikely to be any the shorter for 
the fact that the outcome was a foregone conclusion ; Ioanni, despite 
his R.A.F. moustache and Brookes Brothers shirt, was a Greek and 
had his proper pride. He was, moreover, annoyed that the price 
demanded was so far in excess of what he had paid on a previous visit 
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to Athos in 1939, but unfortunately the other party was not only 
clearly in a position to prevent any possible blacklegging but had also 
heard how much we had overpaid the taxi. It was, therefore, a good 
half-hour before we were at last installed in a boat with a small boy 
and the spiv who, once he had got his price, had shed his aggressive, 
slightly contemptuous manner along with his pointed shoes and 
orange canvas trousers, and assumed tattered jeans and the smile of 
cheerful co-operation. 

From the narrow neck of the Athonite peninsula joining the main- 
land at Yerrissos there juts out at right-angles a long headland hiding 
the northern coast from the approaching seafarer. Long before we 
had rounded this point the frequently remarked, but invariably 
forgotten, emptiness of the Aegean had combined with the after- 
effects of the long bickering (for me, alas, negotiation does not have 
that uplifting quality which it seems to possess for all Mediterranean 
peoples) to produce the familiar afternoon cafard. No trace of smoke 
smudged the horizon; the throbbing of no faraway benzina disturbed 
the air ; the hard blue sea remained unbroken save by the black fin 
of a solitary shark lending a Charles Addams touch to the general effect 
of brilliant melancholy. 

The feeling of emptiness and abandonment which these waters so 
frequently induce is in part no doubt the result of education. Our 
mind’s-eye view is inevitably foreshortened both in time and space : 
the fatal black sail of the returning Theseus climbs over the southern 
horizon while away in the west the galleys are massing for Lepanto : 
on our left we have Octavius fleet at Actium, and on our right Miaou- 
lis running the gauntlet of Nelson’s blockade. But it is not due wholly 
to the shattering of laboriously acquired illusions, for the Aegean is in 
fact empty, and becoming steadily emptier. So successfully hias the 
Seamen’s Union managed to turn the tables on the smaller ship-owners 
that the new labour laws have now rendered coastal shipping an 
unprofitable investment, and in a country where sea~-communications 
have since the dawn of history always been the most economic, goods 
and passengers now go everywhere, at considerably increased expense, 
by lorry and bus. Hence our presence at Yerrissos; for the little 
steamer which in Robert Byron’s time had run regularly from 
Salonika to Kavalla, calling at Daphni, is now no more, with the result 
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that just as an increasing number of tourists are secking it out Athos 
is more isolated than at any time in the last thirty years. 

Once round the headland my spirits, just perceptibly, rose. On 
the right a long perspective of wooded promontories, masking as 
neatly as the wings in a stage set, stretched away to the horizon with 
here and there, a little above the shore line, small clusters of monastic 
buildings ; on the left the open sea was bounded to the north by the 
vague haze of the Macedonian coast. But where, oh where, was the 
Holy Mountain itself, so high, one had been told, that at sunset its 
shadow reached to faraway Thasos? Anxiously bracing myself for 
the familiar disappointment, I scanned in vain the sky above the spot 
where I assumed the long peninsula to drop finally to the sea. And 
then, quite suddenly, far, far higher above the horizon than had seemed 
likely or even possible, there appeared a faint, blue-grey isosceles 
triangle, its base fading away into nothingness, hanging skyborne 
above the green ridge of the foot-hills from which heat and distance 
effectively detached it. 

There can hardly be any doubt that even had St. Athanasios never 
been instructed by the Mother of God to found a community on its 
slopes Athos would still have ranked as one of the wonders of the 
Mediterranean. All mountains isolated from competing peaks enjoy 
an enormous visual advantage over ranges far more impressive from 
the point of view of mere height. Olympus, Vesuvius and Etna all 
astound far more than Mont Blanc or the Matterhorn, but compared 
with Athos the first lacks immediacy while the shape of the second is 
too regular, its likeness to a giant slag-heap too obtrusive to satisfy for 
long. Rising abruptly from water so deep that no ship can there find 
anchorage Athos at once achieves from quite close at hand an effect 
of overwhelming height denied, save from a considerable distance, to 
Etna surrounded by its low coastal plain ; and from the mainland its 
immensity is strongly emphasised by the carefully graded perspective 
of the long indented strip by which it is tethered. 

The relatively untroubled mood induced by contemplation of the 
Holy Mountain was soon shattered by the realisation that the sun 
was already rolling along the low summits of the adjacent foot-hills 
and that the great gate of Vatopedi, the monastery for which we were 
bound, shut sharp at sunset. The confident assurances of the spiv 
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that we had ample time in hand were, I felt sure, the reflection of that 
incurable optimism common to all his race (but from which on this 
trip my companion was to prove curiously exempt) rather than the 
outcome of any very certain calculations of speed and direction. And 
it was not until we were within hailing distance of the small group on 
the jetty which included two clearly discernible Holy Fathers still up 
and about that anxiety was in some degree allayed. 

At first sight there seemed little that was exotic about our first 
landfall on Athos. The row of buildings along the shore, with timber 
framed and plastered upper storeys projecting above high windowless 
bases of roughly dressed stone, were in a style common to all the 
coastal districts of the Ottoman Empire where corsair incursions were 
endemic and in no way, as some have tried to maintain, peculiar to 
the Mountain : and few Aegean ports, even the smallest, are without 
a ruined tower. The complete absence of women among the small 
crowd registering total apathy on the waterfront carried no air of 
the unusual for those accustomed to the evening gatherings on any 
provincial platea. And, much to the annoyance of Ioanni, who felt 
that their appearance constituted a further infringement of the old 
magic, two perfectly ordinary, common-or-garden Greek gendarmes 
were presently to be seen advancing slowly along the quay. 

The examination of papers is apt, anywhere in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, to be prolonged but the slow-motion sequence which now 
followed our production of passports and permits was seemingly 
geared rather to the speed of vegetable growth than to any human 
pace. One gained the impression that any incident, no matter how 
trivial or accustomed, which broke the monotony 
of existence in this womanless Eden was, for these 
exiled representatives of the outside world, by every 
device and ingenuity they could summon up to be 
spun out and prolonged to the ultimate available 
second. In Ioanni, already incensed by their mere 
presence, righteous indignation was not sensibly 
diminished by any sympathetic consideration of the 
extenuating circumstances, and by the time we had climbed the paved 
ramp beneath the castellated walls to arrive at a large open porch 
protected by an ikon of the Panaghia and some rather unfortunate 
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coloured glass, his mood bordered on the exigeant, and it was in a 
firm, no-nonsense tone that he demanded of the porter the where- 
abouts of the guest-master. As soon as this worthy, or as we for- 
tunately discovered later, his underling, arrived we passed down the 
short tunnel lying behind the porch and the porter’s lodge and emerged 
into the main court of the monastery ; where, for me at least, all 
angst, all nervous exhaustion, was immediately forgotten. 

The irregular enclosure in which we now found ourselves covered 
an area of perhaps a couple of acres. The ground rose sharply on 
one side giving to that section of the encompassing wall and its 
adjoining buildings a cliff-like height, the effect of which had been 
artificially emphasised by setting the cobblestones in a great radiating 
arc, diminishing in numbers with the gradient, which recalled, 
although there the device is employed, as it were, in the reverse direc- 
tion, the Piazza della Signoria in Siena. That, at first glance, was all 
that I was able distinctly to take in. The rest was a great, jumbled 
impression, quite staggering in its impact, of domes and arches, of 
ill-supported balconies projecting at improbable angles and perilous 
heights, of stone ramps and outside staircases, of free-standing churches 
in shocking-pink and wide-eaved, spiky-roofed clock-towers and, 
right at the far end closing the vista, of a huge, arcaded, many~domed 
building freshly painted a vivid sang-de-beuf. The only structure 
which even remotely suggested the non-Byzantine world, although 
without striking any jarring note of direct incongruity, was a large, 
many-storeyed, greystone block immediately to our right in a toler- 
ably correct version of neo-classic with pilasters and pediments but 
saved from any hint of academicism by the bold use of white plastered 
pointing and the liberal application of light Prussian blue to mouldings 
and surrounds. 

To say that the total effect was theatrical is to imply an imper- 
manence and fragility that the scene“was far from suggesting, but, 
nevertheless, it was of some vast opera set, by Goncharova perhaps, 
that one was immediately reminded: a décor forever doomed to 
await a performance that could never now, owing to casting difficulties, 
take place. 

In the afterglow which gave to the brilliantly coloured build- 
ings an incandescence that, for one awful moment, suggested the 
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possibility that the monks might have laid their hands on some fluores- 
cent paint (which, given half a chance, they would certainly have no 
hesitation in using), we mounted the steep outside staircase to the 
guests’ quarters, a wide, stone-flagged hall on the first floor with, 
giving off it, a small annexe of bedrooms and parlour. This last 
proved to be a room after my own heart in that delightful Othonian 
style—all white plaster mouldings picked out in pink and hopefully 
Pompeian wall painting—of which surviving examples in Athens are 
becoming increasingly hard to find. Its long generously draped and 
pelmeted windows opened on to a balcony, of which the elaborate 
wrought-iron balustrade charmed but did not reassure, overlooking 
from a great height the now colourless sea. The elaborate hanging 
lamp in convoluted brass, designed for oil but converted to electricity 
at a period when art-nouveau still retained, anyhow in these latitudes, 
all its early vitality, was, I was relieved to see, still hanging where it 
had first attracted the attention of Robert Byron ; its source of power 
still not fully mastered for now, as then, the guest-master lit the 
happily remaining oil-fixture explaining that the electricity, with 
which, he was careful to point out, Vatopedi was the only house on 
the Mountain to be equipped, was, just for tonight, for some wholly 
inexplicable reason, off. 

In the dim light of the imperfectly adjusted wick we patiently 
waited, admiring the fringed table-cloth and numerous photographs 
of Greek royalty, sitting well forward on the over-stuffed sofa lest 
we sully the spotless crocheted antimacassar, while in the hall outside 
some daring venture, commercial in intent and, so Ioanni gloomily 
surmised, probably illegal and certainly irreconcilable with the 
monastic way of life, was being eagerly discussed between the guest- 
master, the spiv, one of the gendarmes and a selection of those in- 
determinate characters with walking-on parts who everywhere on 
Athos suddenly emerge from the shadows at any hint of drama only 
to vanish as mysteriously as they came at the first call to positive 
action. 

At long last the laity retired, their purpose, whatever it may have 
been, presumably accomplished and, soon after the echoes of their 
last farewells had finally died away on the road below, the guest- 
master, profuse with apologies for his unavoidable neglect of our 
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welfare, came bustling in. An ingratiating man in early middle-age 
he faintly, but inescapably, recalled Mr. Douglas Byng playing a 
seaside landlady in a Cochran revue. Properly house-proud he was 
obviously a little disappointed that this was our first port of call as we 
could clearly as yet not be in a position to appreciate how infinitely 
higher was the standard of civilisation prevailing at Vatopedi than 
anywhere else on the Mountain. In particular he emphasised how 
shocked we were likely to be at Lavra, the second largest, and the 
richest, of the Athos monasteries, between which and Vatopedi there 
clearly existed a deadly rivalry. There, so he understood, the well- 
being of the guests was now left in the hands of a hired layman— 
“a sort of maitre d’hétel!!’ Indeed, as we were later to realise, his 
self-satisfaction was not in this respect wholly unjustified. 

As if to emphasise the thoroughness with which the old traditions 
of hospitality were here maintained there now entered a young monk, 
whose quite phenomenal ugliness was unexpectedly redeemed by the 
gentleness of his expression, bearing a large silver tray covered with 
a fair linen cloth, elaborately fringed and crocheted, on which rested 
the usual offering of water, coffee, jam and arak. Having dealt with 
these in the carefully acquired ritual manner and having visited the 
single tap hidden in a small alcove off the passage which together with 
a hole in the floor comprised * the usual offices’ we were led, with 
quiet dignity, to the guests’ dining-room. 

In the idiorhythmic monasteries of which Vatopedi is one the life 
of the monks is governed, more or less, by rules that do not in all 
respects conform either to those prevailing in the cenobitic establish- 
ments or in the West. There is no abbot or agoumenos, his place being 
taken by an elected committee of three holding office for a limited 
period, and the communal life is reduced to a minimum. The older 
monks or hierons live in their own apartments, sometimes even outside 
the monastery, each with a younger brother who waits on him and 
to whom he in return passes on his spiritual knowledge—a relationship 
to which the closest parallel is perhaps provided by that between the 
prefect and his personal fag and one which is from time to time 
exposed to many of the same perils. Thus the monks, taking 
their meals in their own rooms, come together as a whole body 
only in church; that this custom represents some degree of 
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backsliding is suggested by the existence of large, and generally 
ancient, refectories. 

Although fully aware of the rule of the house it was nevertheless 
with some slight sense of shock that I contemplated the scene in the 
dining-room. It was not that I had consciously been expecting a 
double line of jovial monks quaffing retsina beneath frescoed walls, 
but rather that the modest dimen- 
sions of the table, the general air 
of lamp-lit bourgeois domesticity, 
suggested so strongly some rather 
austere boarding-house in, say, Glas- 
tonbury. Besides ourselves there 
were a visiting priest from some dis- 
tant skete, two young laymen with 
incipient beards, a third with those 
pale green eyes, which when found 
in combination with a dark skin 
always to me, rightly or wrongly, 
suggest Turkish blood and, im- 
mediately opposite my own place, 
a monk of theatrically venerable 
appearance. This patriarch, whose 
eyes which were blue and slitlike 
were set several versts apart above 
the most prominent cheekbones I 
have ever seen, had a snow-white 
beard descending to navel-level. I formed the immediate impres- 
sion that he must be Russian, so over-whelmingly Tolstoyan was 
the general effect, but as he remained totally silent throughout the 
meal despite constantly moving lips my assumption remained un- 
confirmed. The guest-master, after saying grace to which the priest 
responded, sat down at the foot of the table, but did not eat and 
addressed himself almost exclusively to the green-eyed visitor on his 
left. Ioanni, upon whom the unexpected excellence of the wine had 
had a reassuring effect, attempted to engage the priest in conversation, 
but as I had already decided that the intense look in the holy man’s 
eye betokened a conception of small-talk centring round an exhaustive 
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examination of the Christological implications of the Filioque clause, 
I was not altogether surprised that his efforts were largely in vain. 

The first course, served from a large tureen by the ugly young 
monk, was an excellent vegetable soup ; the second, macaroni neither 
hot nor cold sprinkled with goat’s cheese, was less successful. (In 
Greece it is always wise to refuse, if possible, any form of pasta, a 
food not indigenous to the country and the preparation of which is 
imperfectly understood.) The meal ended as it had begun with grace 
and a blessing, after which we all retired immediately to our rooms, 
but not before having promised the guest-master that we should 
certainly attend the six-o’clock liturgy where our presence, so he had 
assured us, would give much pleasure to the monks for whom this 
service was the most important daily manifestation of their communal 
life. 

In preparing for our expedition I had foreseen, quite correctly, a 
succession of long empty evenings after the day’s sight-seeing was done, 
and once more it seemed that the ideal opportunity had arisen for 
reading The Brothers Karamazov ; a pleasure too frequently deferred. 
Unfortunately what I had failed to take into account was the one 
minute night-light which here, as everywhere on Athos, was to be 
the single source of illumination in our shared bedroom. So Dos- 
toevsky remained at the bottom of the haversack, and after a long 
look at the great court which in the bright moonlight presented an 
aspect less colourful but, if possible, even more improbable than at 
the hour of our arrival, I climbed into a hard but perfectly clean bed 
where within a very few minutes I was peacefully asleep, watched 
over by the Panaghia and H.M. King George I of the Hellenes, both 
in photogravure. 

The sun was well below the surrounding hills when next morning 
we made our way across the courtyard, looking in this grey, second- 
hand light for once almost reasonable, to the church of the Annuncia- 
tion. Internally the building conformed fairly closely to that cross- 
in-square plan, so ingenious but ultimately so inhibiting, first evolved 
in the seventh century and to which Eastern Christendom was to 
remain faithful, save for one or two tentative variations in the eleventh, 
for evermore. Although on an unusually large scale it differed 
architecturally from dozens of village churches throughout Greece 
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only in the possession of an exonarthex and the apsidal termination 
of the transepts, a feature common to almost all the Athos churches. 
The decoration, however, was another matter. Every wall, every 
niche, every soffit carried its appropriate saint, and the whole develop- 
ment of the Divine Plan governing the Cosmos was set forth in the 
officially approved manner. The whole complex of wall-decoration, 
except for two mosaic panels in the narthex surviving from some much 
earlier scheme, is the work of the Macedonian school of the fifteenth 
century and constitutes, according to Robert Byron, their supreme 
masterpiece.* 

In addition to the completeness and superior quality of the frescoes 
the interior is further distinguished by the number and merit of its 
ikons. This richness is in great measure due not to any unusual degree 
of aesthetic sensibility among the monks but rather to what harsher 
representatives of the Protestant north than I might be tempted to call 
gross superstitution. For it is to their therapeutic and miraculous 
reputation that these splendid examples of a vanished art in most cases 
owe their preservation ; this one floated across the sea, unassisted, 
all the way from Trebizond ; that one was painted by St. Luke 
himself ; another bled without ceasing when struck by an impious 
Turk ; all afford varying degrees of protection from the whole range 
of human woe from impotence to civil strife. Even that extreme 
manifestation of iconodule enthusiasm—the gold or silver sheath in 
which the more sacred pictures are so frequently encased (to the under- 
standable annoyance of the serious Kunsthistoriker)—is here in some 
degree atoned for by the exquisite quality of the Byzantine gold- 
smith’s work, appreciable even by those, like myself, for whom the 
appeal of orfévrerie is not normally overwhelming. As I looked at 
these gleaming figures symmetrically disposed on the ikonostasis like 
the cards in some heavenly patience game just brought to a triumphant 
conclusion, I could not but think that perhaps the greatest perils which 
their continued presence here had warded off were the striking 

* The dating of these frescoes, as with so many works of the Macedonian 
school remains a matter for eager dispute. Some put them as early as the 
eleventh century, others as late as the sixteenth ; if the former date is accepted 
much subsequent repainting would seem to have taken place. The paintings 


in the narthex are by a different hand, possibly earlier and in my view more 
skilled. 
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examples of modern Greek ecclesiastical art which would undoubtedly 
have replaced them. For it is not without a certain schadenfreude that 
the Western Christian comes at last to realise that the Orthodox Church 
so far from being spared the plague of bondieuseries raging from 
Lourdes to Limerick, rejoices in every form of iconographic vulgarity 
which sentimentality can demand or commerce supply. One is only 
thankful that devotion to the Sacred Heart plays no réle in Greek 
religious life. 

Liturgically inexpert, I found as the service proceeded my participa- 
tion becoming less whole-hearted than I could have wished. The 
Gospel and Epistle, read by the priest himself, provided for me the 
only recognisable landmarks in a terrain vague; the rest was an 
exchange of responses and antiphons of not easily determined signi- 
ficance. Of the two monks posted in front of the ikonostasis one was 
red-bearded with an indifferent voice, the other, young and good- 
looking, was clearly an accomplished executant whose foot tapped 
out the rhythm with a conscious bravura. The most curious moment 
was when an immensely tall and thin, and extremely aged, monk, all 
wispy beard and shaggy eyebrows who had hitherto taken no part in 
the service, hoisted himself from his arm-rest in the shadows with 
extraordinary angular gestures, recalling Balanchine as the wicked 
magician in L’Oiseau du Feu, and started to intone in the cracked and 
piercing tones of an angry scops-owl. As my emotional involvement 
steadily diminished, and the comfortable words of the Anglican rite 
acquired a new beauty in recollection, I came ashamedly to realise 
that my reactions in no way differed from those of Curzon and other 
Victorian travellers which on first reading at home I had found so 
distressingly insular. Distance in space or time I sadly reflected, 
whether or not it lends enchantment, undoubtedly encourages in the 
beholder a marked overestimate of his own powers of sympathetic 
appreciation of the closer view. 

I was still haunted by an ashamed feeling of provincialism when we 
finally emerged into the narthex for the distribution of the Blessed 
Bread. However, my awareness that this was Blessed but not, as 
so many appalled Anglicans at first suppose, Consecrated, did a 
little to restore self-confidence. Apart from those assisting at the 
ikonostasis only two or three monks appeared to have attended the 
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Liturgy ; the guest-master, I was interested to note, was not among 
them. 

The sun was halfway up the sky, and the red walls of the church 
were beginning to overemphasise the heat, when we returned to it 
some hours later for a more detailed examination. The reader of 
Curzon and other nineteenth-century writers may well gain the 
impression that on Athos the visitor is free to wander in and out of the 
churches at will, to spend long hours 
in carefree contemplation of ikons and 
frescoes. In fact this is not the case. 
Churches are here kept as firmly locked 
between services as they are in Calvinist 
Holland. Nevertheless the monks are 
always eager and willing to open them for 
inspection, without, unfortunately, being 
always in a position speedily to fulfil 
their amiable intentions. The key, it 
is generally thought, is in the charge of 
Father Demetrios, but when, after pro- 
longed search, the Father at last appears 
it is immediately made clear that this 
was an extraordinary misapprehension ; 
it is not in fact Father Demetrios but 
Father Meletios who is the accredited 
guardian. Unfortunately the exact 
whereabouts of Father Meletios at the 
given moment are a source of agreeable 
but ultimately unprofitable speculation, 
but general satisfaction prevails that at least the responsibility has 
been clearly established ; and it is almost with regret that the dis- 
covery is finally made that, for some wholly inexplicable reason, the 
key is in fact in the pocket of a lay-brother generally regarded as not 
being quite right in the head who has been standing by the church 
door throughout. The sense of rage and frustration thus engendered 
is only a little lessened by the reflection that it may well be the use 
to which Curzon, that notable picker-up of unconsidered biblio- 
graphical trifles, and certain of his contemporaries put their freedom 
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of movement which is ultimately responsible for the existing 
precautions. 

Whether or not it was the result of patience exhausted or of the 
feeling of guilt aroused by inadequate response to the liturgy, my 
appreciation of the beauties of the frescoes that at long last we were 
in a position properly to study was just perceptibly tinged with dis- 
appointment. The Macedonian school with its looser handling and 
tendency to generalise has never had for me the appeal of the Cretan, 
and, moreover, cither the condition of many of the paintings had 
seriously deteriorated during the last thirty years, or else Robert 
Byron saw them in some degree with the eye of faith. 

The more I looked the more far-reaching, and despondent, did 
my reflections on the whole nature of later Byzantine art become. 
Allowing for time’s decay, inefficient restoration and the, for me 
personally, distasteful mannerisms of a provincial school, were these 
frescoes quite the masterpieces, in the universal sense, that Robert 
Byron had in the first flush of youthful enthusiasm so strenuously 
maintained ? Despite numerous flashes of undeniable intensity in 
individual figures and scenes, was there not some vital quality, some 
desirable liveliness, here lacking which was overwhelmingly present 
in the lower church at Assisi or at St. Savin? (Or so one fondly 
imagined ; all such comparisons which look so well on paper rest 
ultimately on the fallible evidence provided by visual memory : and 
how accurate a picture could I, standing on this remote tip of Chal- 
chidiki, in fact summon up of paintings seen years before in Umbria 
and Poitou ?) ; 

The great disaster, from which Byzantine civilisation never recovered 
and which wrote finis to an art still allegedly vigorous and capable 
of interesting development, is usually held (save by a handful of 
devoted admirers of Palaeologian mannerism) to have been the Fourth 
Crusade. Was it possible, | wondered, that in fact the real damage 
had already been done some centuries before by the Iconoclast 
controversy, or rather by the reaction it produced? On a short- 
term estimate the effects of the Iconodule victory would appear 
to have been wholly beneficial and directly responsible for such 
masterpieces as Daphni and Hosios Loukas, but it would seem not 
unreasonable to suppose that the very completeness of the triumphant 
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response to the Iconoclast challenge necessarily involved an ultimate 
sterility. 

Having evolved perhaps the most aesthetically satisfying, and 
certainly the most logically conceived, system of decoration ever 
employed in Christian worship,* the Byzantine Church then pro- 
ceeded to impose it with a thoroughness which, in rejecting all com- 
promise, was bound in the end to suffocate the spirit it sought so 
desperately to preserve. The immediate advantages were obvious ; 
throughout the length and breadth of the Empire the faithful would 
everywhere be confronted by the same symbols, would receive the 
identical message couched in identical terms, the presentation varying 
only with the executant’s degree of skill. For maintaining a high 
general level of accomplishment and for insuring that no work would 
fall below the respectably second-rate, the system could hardly have 
been bettered, but the rigid centralisation and control it involved was 
bound in the long run to render impossible the appearance of the 
individual masterpiece. The resultant rigidity is well symbolised by 
the cross-in-square church which came in time to be almost the sole 
tolerated plan. This was a perfectly conceived architectural unit, 
and, being perfect, impossible to modify. By comparison the Gothic 
cathedral was a living organism capable of assimilating additional 
bays, new west-fronts, or attached lady-chapels. In the later Byzantine 
church no addition or amendment is possible ; remove one pillar or 
change a single vault and the whole thing, so perfectly are all the 
stresses balanced, will collapse like a card-castle ; should it grow too 
small for its purpose the only solution is to build another church 
alongside, as was done at Hosios Loukas and at Paros. 

In the West the only parallel to the system initiated by the victors 
in the Iconoclastic controversy is provided by the Counter Reforma- 
tion, but it is inexact. It is true that Baroque churches, for which the 
Gesu provided the original inspiration, sprang up everywhere during 
the century following the Council of Trent from Warsaw to Peru, 
but the cultural heritage of the various lands owing spiritual allegiance 
to Rome was too diverse to allow the attainment of the same degree 
of consistence as prevailed in the East. The Iconoclasts, moreover, 
had been completely exterminated whereas the Protestants were 


* Cf. Otto Demus. Middle Byzantine Decoration, 
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unshakably installed in half Europe and the influence of their achieve- 
ment and example was one from which it was quite impossible wholly 
to isolate even the most rigid upholders of the Faith. Only perhaps 
in Paraguay did the Jesuits for a short time achieve a measure of 
cultural control as complete and thoroughgoing as the Eastern Church 
for centuries maintained over the whole Empire. Never again, until 
our own day, has the imposition of such an unrelenting orthodoxy 
in the arts been attempted. And now, not for the first time, I began 
to wonder whether the desperate urge for conformity which in Russia 
has achieved such spectacular and depressing results really springs 
from a close study of the Marxian dialectic or is in fact part of the 
Byzantine heritage. 

A summons to pass behind the ikonostasis cut short further specula- 
tion. Here were kept those particular treasures for which Vatopedi 
has long been renowned ; ikons too holy to be exposed regularly, 
bones of saints and Imperial benefactors, the cross of Constantine, and, 
most revered of all, that priceless gift of a medieval Serbian potentate, 
a fragment of the Blessed Virgin's girdle. The red-bearded monk who 
had appointed himself our guide first produced objects of an historic 
or purely aesthetic interest; some portable mosaics of exquisite 
workmanship, possibly the finest existing examples of an art so 
laborious that inescapable astonishment at the patience involved in 
the correct marshalling of some thousands of pinhead-sized tesserae 
inevitably deadens, as in the case of Last Suppers carved on peach- 
stones, the aesthetic impact ; various ikons, some belonging to the 
Empress Theodora wife of the Iconoclast Theophilus; and some 
small gold panels, forming a frame, in which were enclosed figures 
of saints and martyrs in high relief the memory of which (together 
with that of a reliquary of St. Demetrios decorated in a similar style) 
remained with me longer, perhaps, than any other work of art in 
the monastery. 

Finally our guide unlocked a wall-cupboard, having first removed 
his hat and put on a stole, crossed himself, and brought forth the holy 
relics, kissing them each in turn before placing them on a small altar. 

It is possible that no aspect of medieval faith is so difficult for the 
modern man sympathetically to appreciate as that involved in the 
cult of relics. That the untutored peasant should unthinkingly accept 
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attributions of origin manifestly invented, and, as a result of adoration, 
receive spiritual or even physical benefit, we can accept ; that kings 
and popes, men to whose shrewdness all history abundantly testifies 
should set so great a store on these fragments of the True Cross, these 
phials of liquefying blood, as to break treaties, deflect trade-routes, 
and wage disastrous wars for their possession, leaves us totally un- 
comprehending. For in our pride we know that such unquestioning 
faith should properly be inspired only by some minute slither of 
uranium or a few small drops of the latest wonder-working vaccine. 
What now principally astonished me as, half enviously I watched the 
monk handling these treasures (in the efficacy and genuineness of which 
I am certain it had never occurred to him for one moment to doubt), 
was his matter-of-fact approach ; despite the crossing and kissing 
there was in his manner no hint of the ecstatic, nor even of the merely 
awestruck ; experience suggested that the reactions of many an 
engineer displaying some complicated piece of machinery are likely 
to be far more naively pious. 

On leaving the church Ioanni went in search of the guest-master to 
negotiate the loan of mules, while I settled down hopefully to sketch. 
The great court was empty save for the occasional peasants returning 
from the vineyards ; the chapel of the Holy Girdle, red stripes on 
pink, cast no shadow beneath the noonday sun ; behind its leaden 
domes the cobalt sea shaded to turquoise and emerald in the shallow 
cove to the north. All was peace; but not for long. No sooner 
had I got out my sketchbook than the red-bearded monk was at my 
elbow, plying me with eager questions about the price and mechanism 
of my fountain-pen. Ignorance, both linguistic and of the facts, 
prevented my satisfying his curiosity with the required thoroughness ; 
gently the stubby fingers that had so lately been handling the girdle 
of the Mother of God removed the pen from my hand for detailed 
examination. Resigning myself with patience to this involuntary 
suspension of work I took comfort in the thought that those further 
enquiries, so familiar to all visitors to Greece, as to my age, sexual 
habits, family connections, and income had been forestalled by my 
patent inability intelligently to respond. 

“"Ullo, ‘ullo, ‘ullo! You Englishman, yes?” From some 
noisome cavern underneath the steps on which I was sitting there 
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emerged a figure whose costume and make-up would have erred on 
the side of overstatement, or so it seemed to my professional eye, if 
designed for one of the slummier réles of Gorki’s ‘ Lower Depths’ ; a 
scrupulous producer on the other hand might well have judged the 
characterisation to be markedly lacking in the required degree of gloom 
and depression, for from a tangle of matted hair concealing most of a 
craggy face a pair of keen brown eyes twinkled with all the aggressive 
merriment of a plastic gnome, and the voice in which this apparition 
proceeded to relate the story of his life rang with good-fellowship 
and bonhomie. He had first acquired his remarkable command of 
English, he informed me, while serving as a muleteer with the British 
army in Gallipoli. (Judging by the numbers happily surviving in 
every corner of Greece the B.E.F. must in that campaign have em- 
ployed several hundred thousand muleteers, the majority of them 
men of quite exceptional stamina.) Subsequent residence in New 
York had further enriched his vocabulary without, it seemed, having 
proved markedly profitable in any other way, and he had just begun on 
a detailed analysis of the causes of his comparative lack of success in 
the laundry business on the lower East Side when Ioanni mercifully 
beckoned me from the balcony of the guest-room opposite. 

My companion’s face when I reached the top of the stairs warned 
me that the negotiations had not been crowned with success. All the 
mules, it was alleged, were out working in the fields and would not 
be back until dusk—information which Ioanni passed on with the 
utmost scepticism. Things had been very different in the old days ; 
in 1939 so irresolute and self-indulgent an old poseur as the present 
guest-master would not have been tolerated fora moment. He could 
not think what had happened to the Mountain, and so saying gave 
the great gate the sort of look that Luther reserved for the church-door 
at Wittenberg. And indeed our position was serious, for it was 
essential to reach Caryes, the administrative capital, before nightfall 
in order to obtain those papers without which we could not legally 
remain on the Mountain for more than twenty-four hours. In the 
event our predicament was fortuitously resolved, thanks to a typical 
piece of ecclesiastical skullduggery. 

At the midday meal we found the visiting priest vanished and his 
place at the head of the table taken by a monk returning to the cenobitic 
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house of Gregoriou on the other side of the peninsula. This confident 
extrovert was clearly a very different type from any of the monks 
we had so far encountered ; while neither his conversation nor his 
appearance suggested any ascetic extravagance he was clearly un- 
touched by the Laodiceanism with which the guest-master was unques- 
tionably tinged. He represented, I decided, the Orthodox equivalent 
of the muscular Christian of Broad Church Anglicanism. During 
the course of the meal he spoke at length, with an enthusiasm com- 
pletely unrestrained by any overscrupulous consideration for the feel- 
ing of his hosts, of the spiritual zeal prevailing at Gregoriou, of the 
excellence of the food and the hearty welcome given to all visitors, 
of the beautiful repainting, recently carried out, of the principal 
church. And it would seem that his satisfaction was not wholly 
unjustified for upon enquiry we learnt that Gregoriou, a comparatively 
small and not particularly rich foundation, had now over forty monks, 
almost the exact number allegedly possessed by Vatopedi where there 
was accommodation for over a thousand. His remarks, while cer- 
tainly produced for the benefit of us all, appeared to be more parti- 
cularly directed at the green-eyed visitor whose attention the guest- 
master was once more trying to monopolise. 

A short while later I was sitting disconsolately on my bed attempting 
half-heartedly to pack for a departure now become disconcertingly 
remote, when Ioanni burst in, his face wreathed in unaccustomed 
smiles. 

“Get ready, quick! We're leaving in ten minutes !” 

Knowing something of the cut-throat competition for likely recruits 
between the monasteries, Ioanni had at once realised the true purpose 
both of the guest-master’s cultivation of his neighbour at dinner 
and the monk from Gregoriou’s conversational gambit. The young 
man whom I had suspected of Turkish origin was, it appeared, a 
Greek from Alexandria whose attachment to all worldly things had 
recently been rudely broken by Colonel Nasser. As soon as he had 
got wind of this unfortunate’s predicament the Gregoriou monk 
had at once laid his plans with a far-sightedness, and carried them out 
with a tactical ability, which the guest-master could hardly hope to 
match. At this moment he had a boat waiting in the harbour to 
take him and his potential recruit to the monastery of Iviron, a far 
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less dangerous rival to his own than Vatopedi, whence mules would 
easily be obtainable for the journey to Caryes. He was only too 
happy that we should share the cost and accompany him. It was 
difficult to decide whether Ioanni was the more delighted by the 
brilliance of the double-crossing, or his own success in taking advantage 
of it. 

Half an hour later we were all chugging peacefully down the coast. 
The monk, after carefully removing and folding up his black silk 
gown, putting his umbrella in a little cotton cover, and readjusting 
the elastic band round his bun, had settled himself comfortably in the 
stern of the boat where, fat hands outspread on powerful thighs, he 
was lost in happy contemplation of his prize. The novice to be, 
whose whole luggage consisted of half a stale loaf wrapped in a 
threadbare vest, wore the air of a man to whom too much has happened 
too quickly. 

Once we passed a boat-load of high ecclesiastics going in the 
opposite direction to whom our friend from Gregoriou waved 
prolonged and triumphant greetings. They were, he explained, 
heaving with happy laughter, a bishop from Jerusalem and his train 
on their way to Vatopedi in the course of a tour in search of likely 
novices for the monasteries of the Patriarchate. 


To be continued. 
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N the old part of the town, between the castle and the cathedral, 

were some steep and cobbled streets whose pavements were broken 
open by the roots of plane trees. The tall and narrow houses stood 
back, beyond the walls of gardens and courtyards, but there were 
glimpses of them through wrought-iron gates. The quict here was 
something that country people found unbelievable. Except for the 
times when the cathedral bells were ringing, the silence was broken 
only by the rooks in the castle trees or, as on this afternoon, by the 
sound of rain. 

Lalage left the car in the garage at the foot of the hill and the two 
girls—Lalage herself and her step-daughter, Sophy—walked as quickly 
as they could towards home, carrying the smaller pieces of Sophy’s 
luggage, Lalage, already hostess-like (Sophy thought), bowed over 
to one side with the weight of the bigger suitcase, her other arm 
thrust out shoulder-high to right her balance. 

The road narrowed gradually to less than a car’s width and rain 
ran fast down the cobbles, swirling into drains. Reaching the gate 
in the wall, Sophy swung her skis off her back and turned the iron 
handle. The scraping, rusty sound of it was suddenly remembered and 
was as strange to her as anything else in a world where every familiar 
thing had moved into a pattern too fantastic ever—she was sure—to be 
dealt with or understood. She and Lalla, for instance, going in 
through this door as they had done so often before; but Sophy now 
at a loss to guess what might be waiting for her inside, in her own 
home. 

Her father, Colonel Vellacott, had always loved Italy and every- 
thing Italian, and had tried to make a Venetian courtyard in wet 
England. Its sadness was appalling, Sophy thought. The paving- 
stones were dark with rain and drops fell heavily from the vine and 
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the magnolia, off statues and urns and, in a sudden gust of wind, rattled 
like bullets on the broad fig-leaves by the wall. In the seats of some 
iron chairs puddles reflected the cloudy sky. 

“John will be back for dinner,” Lalage said, as they picked their 
way across the wet stones. “He had to go because he was in the chair.” 

Ah yes, ‘John,’ of course, Sophy thought. 

The front door opened and Miss Sully came out to take the case 
from Lalage, primly eager to wring all she could from the peculiar 
situation. “It is just like old times,” she said to Sophy, “ when 
Madam used to come to stay with you in the holidays and I used to 
listen to hear the gate so that I could run out with a welcome.” 

* Madam” had been a shock and a calculated one, Sophy thought. 
She smiled and shook hands. “In the old days, you always said we 
had grown. Not any more, I hope.” 

“Grown up, I should say.” 

“Isn’t she brown ?”’ said Lalla. 

“As brown as a berry.” 

They went into the dark hall where the Italian influence continued 
in glass and marble, trailing leaves and a wrought-iron screen which 
served no purpose. Nothing visible had been altered since Sophy 
was here last, a year ago, but everything invisible had been. At 
Sophy’s bedroom door, Miss Sully turned away, with promises of 
tea in five minutes and a fire in the drawing-room. Sophy, standing 
in the middle of the room, looking about her, but not at Lalla, asked : 
“How do you get on with her?” 

“ As I always did, trying to be as nice as pie, wearing myself out, 
really, but not getting anywhere. She is, as we always found her, a 
mystery woman.” 

“Kind . . .” Sophy began. 

“ Kindness itself. Thoughtful, considerate, efficient. But what 
lies underneath, who knows? Something does. She’s learning 
Italian now.” 

“Perhaps that’s what’s underneath. Not enough goes on here 
for her. She’s too intelligent to be a housekeeper, and too ambitious.” 

“Then why go on?” 

Sophy could not now say ‘I think because she hoped to marry 
my father.’ She had sometimes thought it in the past and suddenly 
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wondered if she had ever told Lalla. She felt that she must have 
done, for she had told her everything, though she no longer could. 
“What was Switzerland like?” Lalla asked. “I mean really.” 
“Tt went on too long.” 

Sophy put her fingers to the locks of her suitcase, about to spring 
them open, and then could not be bothered, and straightened her 
back, thinking: She will wonder why, if I found it too long, I did 
not come back earlier, as I could have done, and should have done 
and would have done, if it had not been for that. It was always ‘ that’ 
in her mind—the marriage of her father and her dearest friend. The 
other questions—Sophy’s questions—that hovered between them were 
too unseemly to be spoken—for instance ‘ why ?” and ‘ how ?’ and 
‘where did it begin ?’ The only question in the least possible Sophy 
was turning over in her mind and beginning to make a shape of it in 
words, when Lalla, before it could be spoken, answered it. Since 
early girlhood, they had often found their thoughts arriving at the 
same point without the promptings of speech. 

“Tam so happy, you know,” Lalla said. “It is all so lovely in this 
house and now to have you in it with me at last! Though,” she 
added quickly, “ it is you who have always been here and I who have 
at last arrived.” 

“ But, Lalla dear, you always seemed part of the house to me. We 
never called the guest-room anything but ‘ Lalla’s room.’ When 
other people came to stay, it seemed wrong to me that they should 
hang their clothes in your cupboard.” 

Then she suddenly bent down and unclicked her suitcase after 
all, to have something to do with her trembling fingers, and won- 
dered, what is the guest-room called now? I have made another 
booby-trap for us, where there already were too many. 

“Did you notice,” Lalage asked, as if she had not heard, “ how 
eagerly Miss Sully ran out to greet you? She has been quite excited 
all the week.” 

“T can understand that.” Sophy lifted the lid of the suitcase and 
looked gloomily at her creased and folded clothes. ‘“ She loves 
situations and she wanted to see how I was facing this one.” 

“Yes, to see if you were jealous of me, hoping perhaps, that life 
here from now on would be full of interesting little scenes between 
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us, something to sustain and nourish her while she chops the parsley— 
. which she does—doesn’t she ?—with not just kitchen venom?” 

“ She will analyse everything we say and fit it into her conception 
of our relationship.” 

“ She has already tried to haunt me with your mother—so beautiful 
she was and you are growing up to be her image.” 

Sophy lifted her head from the unpacking and could not help 
giving a quick look into the mirror before her. “ How absurd,” 
she said. “If she could throw up a woman so long dead, how im- 
patiently she must have waited for me to throw myself up.” 

“ She longs for incidents. I am sure she will hover to see who 
pours out the tea and whether, from habit, you will go to your old 
place at the table.” 

This was brave of Lalage and seemed to clear the air. 

“It is a good thing,” Sophy said, “ that you and I have read so many 
novels. The hackneyed dangers we should be safe from.” 

““We shall be safe together,” Lalla said. “ Loving one another,” she 
added, so quietly that she seemed to be talking to herself. 

“Demurrings and deprecations will not escape notice either,” 
said Sophy. “ Saying ‘ you do it, please,’ or “ you go first.’ We must 
beware of every one of those. I will be a straightforward daughter 
to you, I think. It may be ageing for you, but I think it will be 
safer than for us to try to be like sisters. I thought of that in 
Switzerland, and I decided that a daughter has privileges and a 
réle to play, which a younger or inferior sister has not.” 

“ As long as I am never called ‘ Mamma.’ ” 

Miss Sully, hovering at the foot of the stairs, heard laughter as the 
bedroom door opened and Lalage’s voice saying with great gaicty, 
““Who—a year ago—would have believed that we could come to 
this?” 

They were on the stairs now, and Miss Sully hurried back to the 
kitchen for the hot scones. She wanted to watch the approach 
to the tea-table. 

This turned out to be disappointing. Sophy went straight to the 
drawing-room window and, with her back turned to the room, said : 
“ Since last I saw you, Lalla, I've given up milk and sugar. What 
father used to call ‘ puppy-fat” turned out just to be fat.” 
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“ Then I must do the same,” said Lalla and sat down before the 
tray and took up the tea-pot. “ And every time John goes out, we 
will have those slimming meals I am always reading about at the 
hairdresser’s—meagre things like tomato jellies and stuffed cucumbers 
and lettuce juice. Meanwhile, you could have a scone, couldn’t 
you?” 

Sophy turned from the window and sat down in a chair, opposite 
the one where she had always sat before. 

“Only this time,” she said. 

Miss Sully, having very slowly put a log on the fire and rearranged 
the tongs, was now obliged to go. At the door, she heard Sophy 
say : “ Just to celebrate the occasion.” 

By the time Colonel Vellacott returned from his meeting, a mode of 
behaviour was established between the two girls. It had often been 
tried out in their minds during their separation, suggested and explored 
with nervous tact in their letters to one another. 

He found them by the drawing-room fire, Lalage winding wool 
from Sophy’s outstretched hands. Kneeling on the rug, Sophy 
rocked from side to side, and swayed her arms, turning her wrists 
deftly as the wool slipped off them. So often, bemused and patient, 
she had held Lalla’s wool for her ; the knitting craze came and went, 
jerseys were seldom finished and, if they were, were sorry things. 
From past experience, neither had high hopes for this new skein. 

“A charming sight,” Colonel Vellacott said. They had settled 
down together already, he was relieved to see. It was like bringing 
a new dog into a house where another had reigned alone for a long 
time. The scene might have been prearranged—the girls were so 
tangled up in wool that they could not extricate themselves and the 
kisses he gave each on the top of her head were almost simultaneous, 
Lalla hardly first at all. 

That’s that over, he thought, and for no reason felt self-congratu- 
latory. ‘That’ for him, was his embarrassment. Now, it was as 
easy as could be to talk about Switzerland and Sophy most brilliantly 
took the lead with her descriptions of the school and the lunacy of its 
inhabitants. 

“Don’t!” Lalage half-sobbed, gasping with laughter, and wiped 
her eyes on the ball of wool. 
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“ Ah, you are going into fits,” her husband said. He remembered 
all the holiday laughter in this house, Lalla’s cries of ‘Don’t’ and 
her collapsed state, his teasing of them both and his mocking echoes 
of their girlish phrases. He had felt in those days wonderfully in- 
dulgent. “ Bring Lalla back with you,” he always told Sophy. 
“Tt is sad for you to be alone—and sad for her, too.” Lalla—the poor 
orphan child—lived with an aunt, but was more often, in school- 
holidays, at Ancaster, with Sophy. 

““ Now, Lalla!” he said, in a severe voice. He leant back in his 
chair and folded his arms with a show of excessive patience. “If 
you snort again, you must be sent away.” 

“ Oh, please, I ache,” she implored Sophy, holding the ball of wool 
tight to her ribs, her beautiful eyes glittering with tears. 

“ Oh, please, I ache, Sophy,” said Colonel Vellacott. 

“T am only telling you what happened,” Sophy said, with what 
Lalla called her straight face. 

“The experience seemed to have been worth every penny,” her 
father said. 

“Yes, I am truly finished.” 

The end of the wool slipped from her fingers, she sank back on her 
heels and looked up at her father, at last returning his gaze, smiling 
with love and delight, but with a reserve of mischief, too, and that 
pleased him most of all, it was what gave reality to her warm-hearted- 
ness. If she were dissembling her gaiety and friendliness, she would 
not have dissembled that, he thought. It would not have occurred 
to her as a necessary ingredient of mirth. 


* * * 


Sophy kept up her spirits throughout dinner and then flagged. It 
was her long journey, the other two said and she agreed. “And you 
miss the clarity of that air,” her father added. 

But there were other exhaustions she could less easily endure and 
the chief was, she saw, that she had cast herself in a réle that would 
take too much from her. 

She remembered—and this was after she had said goodnight and 
gone to her room—long ago and when her mother was alive, she 
herself perhaps five or six years old, being taken on a train journey, 
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from Edinburgh, her mother’s old home it may have been. Kneeling 
in her corner seat, breathing on the window, breathing and wiping, 
in stupefying boredom, she had begun suddenly to talk in baby talk, 
demanding, for no reason she could now recall, in a lispy, whiny 
voice that had never been her own, a ‘ chocky bikky.’ Her mother, 
gently remonstrating, had made publicly clear that this odd voice 
was to be regarded as a game. ‘Icky chocky bikky,’ Sophy had 
insisted, pouting. It was then that she had first realised her own power 
of mimicry ; power it was and went to her head. She had become 
the nauseating infant she impersonated. Other people in the compart- 
ment took the lead from her mother and laughed. Sophy herself 
had pretended not to hear this and turned her back and breathed on 
the window again, but soon she could not help herself. ‘ Pitty gee- 
gees,’ she said, pointing. When she had tired of talking, she let her 
eyelids droop and began to suck her thumb as she had scornfully 
watched other children doing. Her mother, who knew that things 
were going too far, but was never brisk with her in public, tried to 
distract her attention, but could not. The performance had been 
tiring, like playing Lady Macbeth with heart and soul and, in the 
end, Sophy had become sickened by her own creation, caught in its 
tentacles and quite unable to escape. Everyone else was tired, too ; 
she knew that her mother was desperate and that glances were ex- 
changed ; but she seemed powerless to end the misery. It was too 
late to speak suddenly in her own voice. What voice was it, and what 
things did it say ?. She could remember putting her forehead to the 
cool window-pane and counting to herself ‘One, two, then three, 
and then I'll speak again as I used and they will all know the other 
voice has gone.’ But her shyness was too great, she was too com- 
mitted to the other character and had no way of breaking loose from 
it. Badgered, exhausted and embarrassed, she had at last burst into 
tears, taking refuge, as she wept, against her mother’s arm. ‘ Over- 
tired,’ the grown-ups said. ‘Such a long journey. She’s stood up 
to it very well.’ 

Lalla and her father had said goodnight and used some of the same 
words, though now the climate was to blame as well. They were no 
more true than when she was a child. The acting had exhausted her, 
and nothing else. She could have cried, as she had when a young girl, 
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“Oh, my darling Mamma, why did you have to die ?”” The words 
were so loud in her head and her breast that she might have said them 
aloud. They returned with the aching familiarity of a long time 
ago, when she had lain in bed after lights-out at boarding-school, or 
on their first Christmas Eve alone, with her father trying to remember 
everything her mother had always done, so that Sophy should not 
be deprived of one sprig of holly or Christmas tree candle. In the 
end, unbelievably, the words had become a habit and lost their pain. 
Her life without her mother was different from before, but it was, 
after all, the same life. If Mamma had been here, she sometimes 
thought, accepting that she could not be. 

This evening, the phrase sprang at her with a sudden freshness, the 
first time for years. She sat down on the edge of her bed and her 
hands dropped into her lap, palms upwards in a gesture of hopeless 
inertia. If she were alive, she thought, she would be downstairs 
with father, and Lalla here with me, as she ought to be. Or not under 
this roof at all. And I should be relieved of this tiring pretence, that 
won't end with the end of the train journey, as it did before. It 
will be there waiting for me in the morning and all the mornings 
after—having to be gay and unselfconscious—as if it were a perfectly 
normal thing for one’s father to marry one’s school-friend—fifty- 
three and eighteen and all plotted and planned with me safely out of 
the way. In a foreign country, she added, feeling self-pity. 1 must 
be gracious and hand over my home and my place in it and have, day 
in, day out, my constant companion chosen for me. 

Sometimes, at school, Lalla had stolen marches on her. She could 
remember well the case of the borrowed treasure and the broken 
promise, the forgotten appointment, the betrayed confidence. Many 
instances came to her mind from the dark place where they had long 
ago been thrust impatiently aside. 

I must get away, she thought, and her hands sprang to life and were 
clenched tight, drumming on her knees. I must run away from my 
own home, as soon as I have come back to it. In Switzerland, she had 
longed for it so much, in that clear air her father had mentioned, faced 
for months at a time with the monotony of the snow, and the dark 
trees that never shed their leaves, as trees ought, she was sure. ‘ Write 
to me about England,’ she had begged her father and Lalage. ‘ Des- 
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cribe a nice drizzle, a beautiful muggy evening with the fallen leaves 
sticking to the pavements. You describe it for me, though ; not I 
to you.’ 

Instead, they had written to say that they were getting married. 
They had met several times in London, for both had been lonely, 
missing Sophy. In their loneliness they had flown together, and clung, 
and wished to remain so for ever. The loneliness had been much 
stressed—orphan and widower, as they constantly referred to them- 
selves. Companionship (and Sophy was to share in this, too) and 
common interests (both liked going to plays, but seldom did so) 
were enlarged upon. Love itself was not once mentioned and Sophy 
was glad that it was not. She was to fly home for the wedding—very 
quiet, just the three of them and Lalage’s aunt. But Sophy would 
not go. She was on her way up to a chilet for the winter sports and 
had made arrangements which she could not confuse. She knew 
that they were glad to have her stay in Switzerland and she was glad 
to do so, although she was sure that if she had not gone there in the 
first place, she could have prevented things from reaching such a pass. 

Her bedroom, above her father’s, overlooked the courtyard and 
when she heard footsteps there, she went across to the window and 
looked out. It was almost dark. Lalage and her father were going 
for a walk in the rain. He opened the courtyard door into the street 
and as Lalage passed through it, put his hand on her shoulder. 

Ah, yes, and bedtime, too, Sophy thought, turning away. Beyond 
one’s imagination, thank God. I hope I can hide my revulsion from 
her. I daresay there’s nothing to stop her having a baby even. It 
is perfectly possible. 

Their footsteps and voices faded away down the street. The 
drizzle continued, and downstairs Miss Sully was singing ‘Oh, What 
a Beautiful Morning.’ 

I must get a job, Sophy thought. Without a day’s delay. 


* * + 


*Sophy’s job” was soon a great topic of conversation. 

Colonel Vellacott was full of facetious suggestions. At every meal 
some new one came to mind, and Sophy grinned, and wondered if 
her face would crack in two, as her heart must. 
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“ Oh, hush, I can’t hear of it,” Lalage would beg her husband, and 
stuff her fingers in her ears. “Sophy, please! You will make me 
think you are running away from me and it will be as Miss Sully 
predicted.” She kept her hands pressed to her cheek-bones, ready 
to make herself deaf again, if necessary. Her bracelets slid down her 
thin arms to her elbows. Her eyes were full of pleading. 

Affected, Sophy thought. She used not to be. Father loves it. 

“I always meant to get a job,” she said. “I couldn’t have just 
stayed here and looked after the house—which Miss Sully does much 
better anyhow.” But this was dangerous ground and she stepped 
from it quickly. “I should have taken the secretarial course with 
you, Lalla, if Father hadn’t made me go to Switzerland first.” 

“* Made ?”’ said Colonel Vellacott. 

“ Persuaded, then.” 

“Your French was horrible.” 

“Well, made me, then.” 

“You'd have loathed the Secretarial School,” Lalla said 
complacently. “I hated every moment.” 

And was glad to leave it and get married, Sophy thought. So it 
was typing and shorthand that drove you to it. He hasn’t after all 
a spectacular enough amount of money to be married for. And 
love? If you love him, you show none of it. Perhaps I inhibit 
you and force you to keep it for when you are alone. In which case, 
the sooner I go, the better. 

She felt absurdly in the way, but also shut out that they should turn 
to secrecy because of her. 


* * * 


It was not easy to slip away from Lalage, her too-constant com- 
panion, but, one morning, she managed to, and set out, as if on an 
illicit errand, through wet alleyways towards the Market Place. It 
had rained for all of the fortnight she had been at home, but had this 
morning stopped. The clouds had lifted and broken open and bright 
light, though not yet quite sunshine, poured down over the puddles 
and dripping eaves. Slate roofs dried rapidly and pavements steamed. 
It was the end of April. 

“ We begin the second of May,” said the Principal of the Secretarial 
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School in Market Street. She underlined this date on the application 
form. “ Your father will complete this for you.” She thought it 
strange for the girl to come there on her own, making enquiries. 
Sophy stared at her hands, that were a dark plum colour, scarred from 
broken chilblains. Clumsy as they were, she used them affectedly, 
drawing attention to them with hooked fingers as she wrote, and then 
by twisting round an engagement ring of dull little diamonds. 

“| know your father very well,” Miss Priestley said. ‘“* Although 
I don’t suppose he would be able to place me. I was a reporter once 
upon a time on the Ancaster Herald and used to cover some of the 
Court cases when he was on the bench. And my late fiancé was in 
his regiment in the war. He didn’t come back,” she added, in a 
falsely casual voice she had learnt at the cinema. 

“T’m so sorry,” Sophy murmured. 

“Yes, we had been engaged for eleven years. But you don’t 
want to listen to all my sad affairs.” 

Although this was true, Sophy felt obliged to make a sound which 
she hoped suggested denial as well as a certain amount of discourage- 
ment. If only there were something amusing in this she thought. 
Something with which to decorate the plain statement when I tell 
them at lunch. But there was not: the bereaved Miss Priestley with 
her chilblains was saddening and unattractive and the office was stuffy 
and untidy, not a good example to the pupils. 

The sun was shining when Sophy stood, dazed by its brightness, 
on the steps in Market Street. The City Hall clock struck twelve. 
She hurried back home and was there before Lalla returned from the 
hairdresser’s. 

“Just see what they've done,” was Lalla’s piteous cry at luncheon. 
They had always done the same thing and Sophy only briefly 
glanced. 

“Why don’t you tell them ?”’ asked Colonel Vellacott and seemed 
to have an edge of exasperation to his voice. 

“T tell them and tell them. As smooth as smooth, I always say. 
Not a kink or a curl or I shall be so cross.” 

“Tt will settle down,” Sophy said. “It always does.” 

They had just finished what Miss Sully called ‘ chicken and all the 
trimmings.’ 
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“ They've caught that man,” Miss Sully said, as she lifted the dishes 
off the table. “ They gave it out on the one-o’clock news.” 

“What man?” asked Lalla, still fidgeting with her hair. 

“The one that assaulted that little boy and then smothered him.” 

“Oh dear!” Lalage frowned. 

“I shouldn’t have mentioned it, only I thought you'd like to know. 
It isn’t very nice at a mealtime, I'm afraid.” She stacked the plates 
and carried them away. 

“ This is a very rum Baba,” said Colonel Vellacott, as he always did 
when given this pudding, and Sophy felt the usual embarrassment, 
wondering—as she was also used to wondering—just how tedious 
her friend found this heavy jocularity. Then she remembered that 
her father was much more Lalage’s responsibility. The old situation 
was reversed. It should be Lalla’s task to try to prevent the inevitable 
phrases, to turn the conversation as deftly as she could as the stale quip 
rose ominously before them. 

And I shall enjoy seeing how she does it, as time goes on she thought. 
At present, Lalla was merely smiling her bright, usual smile, a guest's 
smile, vaguely willing. 

“I met someone this morning who knows you, Father,” Sophy 
suddenly told him, deciding that as any kind of approach to her 
embarrassment would lead to it, this would do as well as any. “ In 
fact, I did not so much meet her as go to see her.” 

Colonel Vellacott waited—with the calm of a man who has nothing 
to fear—for the mystery to unfold, but Lalla stopped eating, put her 
fork down on her plate and glanced anxiously at Sophy, who went 
on: “ Though she says you would never be able to place her. Can 
you place someone called Miss Priestley, who has a secretarial school— 
no, college, so sorry—in Market Street ?” 

“No. She is right. I can’t.” 

“Is she from your past?” Lalla asked. “ Poor Miss Priestley ! 
I am glad that I am in your present.” 

“No, she simply wrote down in shorthand things you said in 
Court,” Sophy explained. “ And her fiancé was in the regiment 
and was killed, but I don’t think she blamed you for it.” 

“It was generous of her. Especially as I survived. I should have 
thought she would have resented that.” 
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again. 

“ She is going to teach me to be a secretary.” 

“Ohno! Then I shall come, too, I won't be left here on my own. 
May I go, too, John?” 

“You know that we agreed not to be sisters,’ Sophy told her. 
“You have to learn to be my Mamma and stay at home while I go 
off to school.” 

“T shall be lonely.” 

“ Mothers are. Though perhaps they get used to it, and even 
rather like it in the end.” 

“ Why did you go about the business in so odd a way ?”” her father 
asked. ‘“‘ There was no necessity to be secretive. If you wanted to 
do it at all, you should have said so.” 

“I said, and said.” 

“We thought you were joking.” 

“Yes, I knew you thought that.” 

“And I might have been consulted, I should have thought. I 
could have done much better for you than this Miss Whatshername, 
of whom I certainly have never heard.” 

“Then why did you do nothing?” 

“Now, Sophy, don’t try to be cool with me. You are only just 
home from Switzerland and there was all the time in the world to 
make arrangements.” 

“T never like to do things at a leisurely pace,” Sophy said, looking 
calmly at him. “ One may as well get on with life.” As you did, 
her voice implied. 

“ But we know nothing of this Miss Thingummy. She seems a 
strange end to your education.” 

“It is what I want, Father.” 

Lalla, murmuring “ coffee,” left the room. 

“I was bringing it,” said Miss Sully, who was never caught out. 
The tray was in her hands. 

Instead of going ahead to the drawing-room, Lalla ran upstairs 
murmuring “ handkerchief.” 

In the dining-room Colonel Vellacott and his daughter were argu- 
ing. “ Unlike you, Sophy,” Miss Sully heard. 
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“I’ve put the coffee in the drawing-room.” she said, then hurried 
forward to rearrange the fire. But there was nothing for her to 
listen to but the sound of their chairs being pushed back. “ Madam 
will be down directly,” she added. 

This was unanswerable and unanswered. Sophy crossed the hall 
to the drawing-room and without sitting down, carelessly poured 
out her father’s coffee and her own. She took hers over to the 
window-seat and began to sip it, lifting the cup only a little from its 
brimming saucer. She supposed that Lalla was upstairs, waiting for 
them to finish their quarrel. 


* * * 


Displeased and austere Colonel Vellacott remained for days, wearing 
what Sophy called his Doge’s face. With Lalage, too, and in private, 
he was reserved. Rebellion was in the air—a youthful contagion that 
he intended should not spread. Don’t you go running to some 
Miss Thingummy, or even worse, his mood seemed to warn her. 

That Sophy’s action was hardly drastic he constantly reminded him- 
self, but her way of taking it had been cold and secretive. For her 
to earn her own living was nothing other than he intended and de- 
sired, but it seemed to him that there was no desperate need and that 
for a month or two she might have helped him out with Lalla. 
“Helped me out” was his own phrase. He had seen what he called 
* Bride’s despondency ’ in Lalage’s eyes, in spite of her bright smiles 
and her laughter. He did not know how to cheer her up ;_ his time 
was so much given over to public work and there was no theatre here 
in Ancaster. She was lonely and suffering reaction from the sudden 
adventure of their courtship and wedding. He could not hide his 
anxiety that the house was dull and silent and—with all his Italian 
décor long ago perfected—too completed. She had simply taken 
over what was there and had had nothing to contribute. Although 
he was pleased with what he had done, he began to wonder if it was 
what a bride would hope for. ‘One day, we will have a change’ 
he had promised, but could not bring himself to move one fern or 
sconce. She had insisted—not knowing what was good for her— 
that nothing should be touched and that she loved it exactly as it was. 

Sophy’s homecoming had raised her spirits and he himself had felt 
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freer and happier and less anxious. He looked forward to entering 
the house when he returned from his meetings. People who have 
had the best of both worlds are the crossest of all when the best in one 
is lost, and he knew this and scolded himself, but the Doge’s face re- 
mained and, inhibited by his new habit of sternness, he found himself 
unable to make love to Lalage. The marriage, Miss Sully thought, 
was crumbling even more quickly than she had predicted. 


* * * 


At Miss Priestley’s, Sophy was by far the eldest girl and the slowest 
one at learning, too. Miserably, she bowed her head over the 
abominable hooks and dots of her shorthand, or touch-typed rows 
of percentage signs or fractions where should have been ‘ Dear Sirs, 
We beg to confirm receipt of your esteemed order.’ 

The other girls had left school at sixteen and seemed as quick as 
birds with their taking down and reading back, always put their carbon 
paper in the right way round and never typed addresses on upside- 
down envelopes. 

The classrooms were on the first floor of the old house, a building 
now given over to offices. The boards were bare and the long tables 
were ribbed and splintered and ink-stained. Miss Priestley felt the 
cold and even in May the windows were kept shut, so that the air 
was chalk-laden and smelt of lead pencils and glue and india-rubber 
and girls. The windows faced south, over the top branches of budding 
lilac trees. Below was a tangled garden into which Sophy found 
herself more and more inclined to stare. At twelve and four, the 
heavy notes of the City Hall clock descended on the roof tops in 
the most gracious—Sophy thought—signal of release. She was the 
first to have her books closed, knowing before the chimes began that 
they were imminent ; she could feel the air grow tense and the clock 
gathering itself to strike, and her face would put on its bright, goodbye 
look, turned expectantly towards Miss Priestley for dismissal. 

Then, being free, she was suddenly loth to go home to Lalla’s ‘I 
knew you'd hate it.’ The girls clustered together and showed 
one another their work, but Sophy took down her jacket from its 
peg. She knew that the others exchanged looks when she left them 
and when she called out ‘ goodbye’ only one or two answered her, 
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and then in a surprised tone as if it were strange of her to address 
them. 

Sometimes, instead of going home to tea, she would buy an evening 
paper and read it in a little café in Market Street. The idea of punish- 
ment being in the air, it suited her to think of her teacup on the tray 
at home, unfilled. There, in the Oak Beams Tea Shop, she met 
Graham Dennis again. He was working in a solicitor’s office nearby 
and had so grown up that she had not recognised him. 


* * * 


The Dennis’s parties were famous in Ancaster, and Sophy had been 
going to them for as long as she could remember. Mrs. Dennis 
always described herself as putting herself out for her young people 
and was not content with Christmas and birthday parties. There 
were Hallowe'en parties and garden parties, and parties at the New 
Year and on Guy Fawkes’ Day. Her husband could find no escape. 
If there were not children bobbing for apples in the hall, they were 
playing charades in several rooms, or hunting for treasure all over the 
house. “I shall rope Herbert in,” Mrs. Dennis told her friends, 
who, rather aggrieved because she put themselves so much to shame, 
wondered how she could manage. Herbert had been roped in to 
let off fireworks or be Father Christmas. Lately, as Denise and Graham 
were no longer children, he was roped in to make claret cup or dance 
with an odd girl out. 

Sophy remembered even the first parties, when she was a little girl. 
After the exquisite orderliness of her own home, the great, shabby, 
untidy house with its lighted windows and its noise infected her with 
delicious excitement. 

Mrs. Dennis was always kindness itself. “ You are only young 
once,” she often told her children and their friends and made sure 
that, as well as youth, they had as many other delights lavished on 
them as she could find time and money to bestow. At the back of 
her mind, she knew that the two most important parties of all would 
come at the end: even in nursery days, watching the little ones depart- 
ing with their balloons and presents, she felt that she was only rehears- 
ing for the culmination of it all—Denise’s wedding and Graham’s 
twenty-first birthday. Now, both were looming in the same year 
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and ‘loom’ was her own word for their approach. She was con- 
fident that she would surpass herself—the Dennis wedding would be 
talked about for years : but for the last time of many, Denise would 
say, as she drove away: “ Thank you for doing it all.” Beyond, 
lay a blank future for her mother. But first would come Graham’s 
twenty-first birthday and any champagne left over from that would 
come in later for the wedding. Only one thing perplexed her, as 
they went over the list of invitations. Lalage, when staying with 
Sophy, as she so often was, had always been invited too. For years 
and years, she had attended the Dennis parties. 

“We couldn’t leave her out now,” Mrs. Dennis said. 

“And how possibly ask her?” Graham said. “ Husbands and 
wives go to parties together. You'd have to ask that old man.” 

“He is only your father’s age,’ Mrs. Dennis said, but she knew 
that that was what Graham meant. It was an awkward situation. 
She realised that she and Herbert were only at the parties themselves 
in order to see that the food and drink were plentiful and available. 
Herbert knew his place and preferring it, made off to his study as soon 
as he was able, and Mrs. Dennis was always in and out of the kitchen. 

“ How sad to leave her out, after all these years, poor girl,” she 
said. 

* * * 


Lalage felt both sad and embarrassed when Sophy’s invitation came. 
Her husband, watching her show of unconcern, realised for the first 
time the consequences of their romance. The marriage, surviving 
important hazards, seemed now as likely as not to founder upon 
trivial matters, on this invitation, for instance, and others that would 
follow. Lalage had been ardent and generous in her love, to come 
first in someone’s life exalted her and, radiant and incredulous, she 
had given herself in gratitude. Yet, at the sight of an invitation to 
a party, she appeared to falter, she glanced away and was confused and 
could not hide her feeling that she had placed herself in a special 
position with her contemporaries, was being markedly pushed by 
them into the ranks of the middle-aged. 

Sophy, her father realised, was no longer making things easier, 
but worsening them. The sooner she could go away and leave them, 
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the better for them all. He could perfectly see this now and wondered 
how he could hasten what he had so lately tried to prevent. 

“ As you seem so sure about your typing and shorthand,” he said 
one day, with a great show of tolerance, “ and are really settled to 
it, 1 am quite willing for you to do the thing properly, to go up to 
London and train at some reputable place.” 

But Sophy had not settled to her shorthand and typing; every 
day she fell back, as the other girls progressed ; and now she no longer 
wanted to go away from Ancaster, having, at the twenty-first birthday 
party, fallen in love with Graham Dennis. 

Graham and Sophy had rediscovered one another, as young people 
do who have lived in the same neighbourhood for years and then 
been separated by school, so that, meeting in the holidays, they seem 
almost total strangers. Violent changes of height and voice and 
manner were bewildering and shyness descended. Now, with all 
the changes made—as they thought—quite grown-up and likely 
to remain the same for ever, they could sum one another up, and come 
to a conclusion. Sophy and Graham concluded that they were in 
love, that they must always have loved, though first immaturity and 
then separation had hindered their acceptance of the fact. 

To Colonel Vellacott, Graham’s National Service had not made 
the man of him it should. Nonchalant and without ambition, he 
had spent the two years cheerfully peeling potatoes or drinking in 
the Naafi. Promotion had seemed to him quite as undesirable as 
it was unlikely. To Colonel Vellacott’s questions, on their first 
meeting after some years, he gave unsatisfactory answers. Nor did 
Colonel Vellacott like his clothes—his dirty cord trousers and suéde 
shoes and vivid pullovers. Particularly he disliked—and in a cathedral 
city it was out of place, as Graham himself was—the car he drove. 
It was an old London taxi painted yellow, with window-boxes and 
lace curtains. Once, Graham had written across the back ‘Do 
not laugh, Madam, your daughter may be inside.’ In love, and 
serious at last, he had painted this over. 

Even so, that his daughter should be inside annoyed Colonel Vellacott 
considerably. 

“ Lots of young men have cars like it,” Sophy told him. “It isn’t 
smart to have a new one. The older and funnier the better.” 
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“Not in a place like this.” 
“We can’t help living in a place like this. And I think it’s amusing. 
You were young once yourself, remember.” 


Lalage who could not easily escape these much dreaded discussions, 
turned aside. 


* * * 


Sophy and Lalla found their so gallantly planned relationship 
beginning to wear threadbare. It was difficult to keep up, especially 
as it was so unproductive of incredulity in others—its primary aim. 
Their affection for each other was too easily taken for granted and 
few of their friends or acquaintances seemed to find it at all remarkable. 
Their laughter about the hackneyed jealousies that might have threat- 
ened them was joined in by their guests, who—so infectious was the 
gaicty—did not realise how much of relief it contained. 

Sophy was the first to find the ordeal going on too long. It had 
become a mere routine of good behaviour, with no congratulation 
in it for herself. Miss Sully thought, observing the minute omens, 
that soon the situation would have more piquancy. Lalla seemed dull 
and puzzled, with nothing to do but mend her clothes, change her 
library books and water all the ferns—too often, for they began to 
droop and rot away. 

One morning, when Colonel Vellacott was in Court and Sophy at 
her Typing School, Lalage, feeling more restless than ever, wandered 
into the kitchen, where Miss Sully was making stuffing for green 
peppers. Lalla sat on a corner of the table and watched, picking up 
bits of parsley and chewing them, holding pepper-seeds on the tip 
of her tongue until it tingled. 

Miss Sully, mixing raisins and rice, was talking of the days when she 
was companion to an old lady whose footman had interfered with 
one of the gardener’s boys. She brought in many a Freudian phrase 
along with those of the cheapest newspapers and her voice dropped to 
its cathedral hush as it did when she talked of sex. One side of her 
neck was a bright red. Deftly her fingers worked and when she took 
up a large knife and began to chop some mushrooms, she abandoned 
herself almost obscenely to the job. ‘“‘ What's for pudding ?”’ Lalla 
asked, like a little girl, as soon as there was quiet again. It had never 
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occurred to her that she might order meals herself. She had once 
timidly put forward a suggestion that Colonel Vellacott would like 
jugged hare, but had been told that hare was out of season. 

“ Well, what shall we have ?”” Miss Sully asked suddenly indulgent. 
The names of puddings at once went from Lalla’s head, although Miss 
Sully had such a repertoire of them—there was Cabinet Pudding and 
High Church Pudding and Guardsman’s Pudding and even Railway 
Pudding—they were mostly sponge mixtures, differing with a dash 
of spice, or jam, or a handful of candied peel. Lalla could never 
remember which was which. 

“What about rice-pudding ?”” she asked. “I haven’t had that 
since I was at school.” 

“Well, we can’t very well have rice two courses running, can we ?”” 
Miss Sully asked, laughing gently and pointing at the dish of peppers, 
now ready for the oven. “ And you will have to give me plenty of 
warning for rice-pudding, because the grain must soak at least an hour, 
you know.” 

Lalage hadn’t known. 

“Ts there anything I can do?” she asked, jumping down from the 
table. It was only eleven o'clock. 

“Well, now, you could run the ribbon through the hem of Miss 
Sophy’s petticoat. I know she'll be wanting it this evening. Then I 
can get on with some scones for tea.” (“Without you under my feet,’ 
she seemed to imply.) By the time she had told Lalla where to find 
the petticoat and then the ribbon and then the bodkin, she thought 
that she could have done the job herself. 

“ The shiny side of the ribbon facing you, mind,” she warned her, 
thinking : Really, she’s as useless as a little doll. 

When Lalla had finished that small task, she carried the petticoat 
to Sophy’s room and laid it carefully on the bed, hoping she would 
be touched and grateful when she discovered it there. And I would 
do anything for her, she thought, if there were anything else to do. 

She went over to the window and looked down into the courtyard— 
so still and full of heat and the scent of honeysuckle this sunny morning. 
On the wall below her, was the starry jasmine that framed her own 
bedroom window. She leaned out, resting her elbows on the rough 
stone sill, feeling insecurely attached to space and time—the seconds 
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would never tick on till luncheon, or the silence be broken, or the 
sun ever again go in. 

It was the room behind her that overcame, at last, her sense of 
unreality; though she had turned her back upon it, she felt it awaiting 
her attention—Sophy’s room, where Sophy shut the door on all that 
she pretended downstairs and was confronted by her own thoughts, 
that she kept imprisoned in this place. They were almost palpably 
imprisoned, Lalla suddenly felt, and she spun round quickly from 
the window as if to catch them unawares. 

The room was menacing to her now and laden with treachery, its 
air heavy with secrets. The clock ticked slyly and a curtain lifted 
slowly and sank back full of warning. It was an alien territory and 
one where Lalla knew she had no right to be. Even the way the 
towels hung by the basin expressed hostility, she thought, and so did 
the truculent angle of the looking-glass. It did not seem too fanciful 
to imagine mute things infected by Sophy’s own antagonism. 

A letter addressed to Graham lay on the writing-table, the envelope 
unsealed and the pages sticking out from it as if as a reminder that they 
were to be added to, or something else enclosed. 

In terror, Lalla thought: I could find out if I cared to, just where I 
stand with her and why, for weeks, she has shrugged me aside in that 
bright, cold way. 

She recoiled and then, almost immediately, stepped quickly forward 
and drew the pages from the envelope, very careful to make no sound, 
lest Miss Sully, far below in the kitchen, would prick up her ears and 
sense the treachery. 

It is the worst thing people can do to one another, she told her- 
self, and I knew nothing about myself, when I believed that I could 
not. 

The first lines—Sophy’s lament at Graham’s absence for five whole 
days—Lalla passed over. She was looking only for her own name 
and, sure that she would find it, turned to the second page. 

‘Father, of course, will disapprove and say that I should not go, 
for he gets more stuffy and morose each day. Anyone young is 
what he can’t bear nowadays, and all that we two do is vulgar and 
absurd. I wish that Lalla would try to be a wife to him and not a 
romping schoolgirl still. I should think he would like to be quiet 
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for a while and serious, and so should I. To see him all the time 
exposed to her high spirits—that gather me in, but exclude him—and 
in any case they are far beyond his powers—is quite painful. He is less 
and less in the house, and when he is, is so sour and gruff. But he 
can’t—so far—be gruff with her, so is with me instead. Where can 
it end? But all the same, I'll brave his wrath and tell him that I'll 
go away with you.’ 

There was no more. Very gently, Lalla folded the pages and put 
them inside the envelope. Then she tiptoed from the room. Her 
heart beat so loudly that she thought it would betray her. Her hands 
were icy-cold, and hurt, as if they had touched poison. 


* * * 


She tried to eat luncheon, but failed. The sight of the dish of 
peppers reminded her of how short a time ago she had been sitting 
in the kitchen, bored and restless, but still innocent and loving. 

Perhaps it is a baby already, Sophy thought, when Lalla, too sick 
to stay, had left the room. She now had her father to herself and in 
a nonchalant voice said: “Graham and I think of going to France in 
August, as soon as Denise’s wedding is over.” 

“You couldn’t choose a worse month,” said Colonel Vellacott, 
and threw down his napkin and stood up. “ I’m worried about Lalla. 
I think I'll go up to her.” Sophy sat alone. Her eyebrows were 


raised and she looked down at her plate with an air of surprise and 
curiosity. 


Afterwards she went to her bedroom. The petticoat threaded with 
its scarlet ribbon lay on the bed, and she wondered if Lalla had done 
it. She could imagine her trying to while away her mornings with 
one trivial task after another, spending as long upon them as she could. 
She pictured her standing in this sunny room, with the petticoat over 
her arm, feeling lonely and out-of-place. Then a fearful intuition 
sprang upon Sophy and she swung round and looked for the letter 
she had so carelessly left on the table. It lay there, just as she expected, 
and with a trembling hand she picked it up and stared at it. ‘I have 
been read” it seemed to say. 

* * * 
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Miss Sully could now watch things worsening daily. The laughter 
had worn off : it was strange to her that it had lasted so long. 

Lalla recovered from her sickness, but was dispirited. Her attitude 
towards her husband changed, was appealing and conciliatory and 
over-anxious. With Sophy she was reserved. They had drawn a 
long way apart and the distance was clouded with suspicions and 
mistrust. 

Colonel Vellacott, as the letter had stated, was less and less in the 
house, and when she was alone, Lalla paced up and down, clasping 
her hands tight to her breast, and then the other words of the letter 
echoed over and over in her mind, with burning emphasis—’ Where 
can it end? Where can it end?’ 

“You are run down,” her husband told her. He was wonderfully 
solicitous, yet bored. She seemed unreal to him, but he would do 
his best for her. This summer he was feeling his age ; marriage had 
drawn too much attention to it, and so much youth in the house under- 
lined it. Once, he had thought it would have the opposite effect. 

“You need a holiday, poor Lalla. And you shall have one. In 
September I should be able to get away for a couple of weeks. How 
would you like to go to Florence ?” 

Yes, she would like to go to Florence and she smiled and nodded ; 
but she thought: I am not really used to him here, and now I must 
try to get used to him in a foreign country. 

She tried hard to be more wifely to him, but when she made 
attempts at serious discussion, he smiled so fondly, so indulgently, that 
she was aggravated. Sophy watched her attempts with grim under- 
standing. I know what this is all about, she thought. 

So they were all going abroad—Lalla and her husband sedately to 
Florence, and Sophy and Graham, full of secrecy and excitement to 
France. There was a great difference, Lalla thought. 


* * * 


“T neglect you shamefully,” said Colonel Vellacott. “I promise 
I will mend my ways after our holiday. I will come off some of my 
committees.” 
“ But couldn’t I go with you?” Lalla asked. “I should be so 
interested to hear you speak. Just this once ?” 
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“You would be bored to death and, in any case, I’m afraid tonight’s 
meeting is in camera.” 

To her own distress, her eyes filled with tears. She was most dread- 
fully sorry for herself and grieved that no one else was. 

She knew that the tears were a pity and that he would think her 
more childish than ever. Where will it end? she wondered, as he 
patted her check, saying goodbye. 

Sophy was out with Graham, Miss Sully listening to a murder play 
on the wireless in her sitting-room. I could teach myself Italian, 
perhaps, Lalla thought, and she went to the study and looked along 
the shelves, but, though there were many books written in Italian, 
she could find none to teach the language to her. One was expected 
to know it already. 

In Florence, they will all gabble away and leave me out of it, she 
thought, growing sorrier and sorrier for herself. It really is too 
bad. Now, they were to be joined in Italy by Major and Mrs. Mallett, 
old friends of the Colonel’s, a pleasant elderly couple, who still regarded 
the Colonel as of a younger generation. 

They are only going because he would be so bored with just me, 
Lalla thought crossly. Oh, I have been complaisant for too long ; she 
decided. I have tried hard and given in and got nowhere. 

She thought that, instead of meekly waiting up for him she would 
go up to bed, without telling Miss Sully even. She would turn out 
the lights and if she were not asleep when he came home, she would 
pretend to be. 

A long drawn-out scream came from Miss Sully’s wireless-set as 
Lalla crossed the hall and went softly upstairs. 


When she awoke it was dark and she was still alone. She got out 
of bed and went to the window. Lamplight shone over leaves in 
the street beyond the wall and fell over the courtyard. The statues 
and urns looked blanched. In the centre, was an ornamental stand 
for plants. Its wrought-iron lilies threw slanting shadows across 
the paving-stones ; she could even see the shadows of the fuchsia 
blossoms—treal flowers, these—swinging upon the ground. 

It was a romantic place in this light, and she knelt by the window 
looking down at it, quite awake now and refreshed by her sleep. Then 
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she saw that Sophy and Graham found the place romantic too. She 
had not noticed them at first, under the dark wall, clasped close to- 
gether, as still as the tree beyond them. But before Lalla could 
turn away, she saw them move—they swayed lightly, like the fuchsia 
blossoms, as if rocked by the same faint air, of which they were so 
heedless. 

She went back to bed and lay down and drew the covers over her, 
her eyes wide open to the darkness. Defend me from envy, God, 
she prayed. But the poison of it gathered in her against her will 
and when it had filled her and she was overflowing with despair, 
tears broke in her like waves. Even Miss Sully, coming upstairs 
when the play was over, could hear her. 
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Darwin and the Christians 


BY ROGER PILKINGTON 


EG 


HORTLY after the war I was picking my way across the dusty 
ah of Cologne in the company of a German zoologist. We 
tramped between the heaps of débris where once the centre of the 
city had been, and where now human beings were living like their 
primitive ancestors in rough stone dens and caves. It was not a 
pleasant experience, but after we had walked for some time in silence 
my friend asked me a question. 

“Do you notice anything about the fauna?” 

“Yes,” I said. “ There are plenty of dogs, but not a single cat.” 

He nodded. “ That is Darwinismus. And it follows that in the 
fields outside the city there should be fewer Viola tricolor, does it not ?” 

Charles Darwin’s explanation of the connection between the 
abundance of heartsease and the local population of cats was put 
forward in The Origin of Species as an example of the complex inter- 
dependence of the most varied organisms, each of which affected 
others in its relative success or failure in what he termed the ‘ Struggle 
for Existence.’ Cats ate mice, and the field-mouse was the one 
enemy of the humble-bee, which in turn was the only insect to visit 
the heartsease, carrying pollen from one plant to another, and thus 
ensuring its seeding. The more cats, the fewer ficld-mice ; and a 
decrease in the mice meant more humble-bees, and more heartsease 
seeds. Now in Cologne we were seeing the thing in operation, I 
was told. The blitz had brought scarcity of food and there was no 
meat or fish or milk to spare for the cats. Rigid in their tastes they 
had turned down the crusts and cabbage stalks offered by their owners 
and had gone roaming to seck for food which did not exist. Natural 
Selection was at work. Cats could not survive in war-time Cologne, 
but the dogs preferred a humble diet to death and still lived on— 
though somewhat emaciated. They had lent a hand too in finishing 
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off the starving cats. Yes, it was Darwinism at work, and the slump 
in heartsease and humble-bees would show it, my friend said. He 
was going to put a student on to a census, and repeat it when the 
cat population had one day come into its own again. 

Whether or not a student was eventually assigned this particular 
study for his doktorat I have never discovered, and I doubt if the 
matter was really so simple. The war may have been a bad time 
for cats but it might very possibly have been a healthy occasion for 
owls and hawks, so that perhaps the mice had no chance to flourish 
more than usual and the humble-bees kept their end up. But what- 
ever may or may not have happened in the Rhineland the total 
balance of organisms anywhere is a very delicate one, and any dis- 
turbance in it will have widespread repercussions. A few rats swim- 
ming ashore from a stranded landing-craft completely extinguished 
a species of wingless bird on a Pacific island, and indirectly affected 
the plant population too. 

If Charles Darwin was the first to realise the complexity of the 
balance of nature, the actual principle of evolution, the gradual 
‘improvement’ of living things, did not originate with the publica- 
tion of his The Origin of Species. It had been put forward in varying 
forms from Aristotle onwards, and in the introduction to The Origin 
of Species Darwin himself listed more than twenty authors who had 
already subscribed to the view that species were not fixed and immut- 
able but were malleable under the hammer of time. Yet no biologist 
before his day had produced a comprehensive theory with the 
exception of Lamarck, who was sure that evolution took place but 
attributed it to the ‘ inheritance of acquired characteristics ‘—features 
actually developed during the life-time of an organism in much the 
same way that a blacksmith might develop brawny arms from wield- 
ing the hammer at his forge. But Lamarck’s theory lacked any 
reasonable explanation of the mechanism by which one creature 
gradually ousted another, or formed diverging streams towards two 
new species, and it remained for Darwin to deduce a working hypo- 
thesis from the enormous weight of evidence which he collected in 
his travels on H.M.S. Beagle as well as in the grounds of Down. 

His theory was beautiful in its simplicity. Creatures varied, he 
said ; and they did not vary only in useful directions as implied by 
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Lamarck, but just at random. All the variations however were 
hereditary, but some were better than others from the point of view 
of the creatures themselves. Man had been very successful in develop- 
ing domestic and agricultural animals and plants by very careful 
selection and by breeding only from those which showed the most 
suitable characteristics in each successive generation, and Darwin 
suggested that in the same way nature used * Natural Selection’ to 
advance a species along some particular line of specialisation. All 
creatures reproduced in astonishing quantity, and greater or lesser 
numbers of their offspring were eliminated according to whether or 
not they possessed characteristics which gave them an advantage over 
competitors of their own or of other types in the ‘ Struggle for 
Existence.’ One particular adaptation might be so useful that as 
generation succeeded generation the organism would gradually 
become endowed with new characteristics, or one type might give 
rise to two or more different species. Tracing the story in reverse 
it seemed certain not only that species must have changed but that 
they had all originated in this way from one or several primordial 
and simpler types buried deep in the geological strata of the past ages. 

In The Origin of Species Darwin did not go so far as to discuss man. 
He left this for The Descent of Man, published thirteen years later. It 
was this latter work which stated specifically that ‘ man is the co- 
descendant with other mammals of a common progenitor’ and that 
our family tree led back in the immediate past to ‘a hairy, tailed 
quadruped, probably arboreal in its habits’; but even if not explicitly 
stated, this belief, so dreadful and so revolutionary in the deductions 
which might be made from it, was inherent in the earlier and wider 
work—sufficiently so for one of his Cambridge critics to write, ‘It 
is as a family feeling, and as such may claim our forbearance ; for 
if some are tremblingly alive to the honour of their Anglo-Saxon 
descent, and others to their Norman origin, why should these philo- 
sophers be debarred the satisfaction of tracing their families up to 
orang-outangs and apes with blue tails? There may be motives of 
private consciousness prompting them to contend for this genealogy 
with which we would not interfere.’ 

To many a prosperous and respectable Englishman the very hint 
of apes in the ancestry was even more horrifying than imputed negro 
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blood to a Southern States senator, and Bishop Wilberforce stood by 
no means alone in his famous onslaught on Darwin, delivered at the 
British Association meeting at Oxford. And strangely enough the 
allergy towards apes is still the commonest manifestation of hostility 
towards the theory of evolution even today. Strangely, because one 
has only to look at other people to have one’s suspicions aroused 
that a relationship with the monkeys is probable, and to glance at 
one’s own face in a mirror to have them instantly confirmed. Yet 
a century after Darwin a scientist or naturalist contributing to a 
journal even such a matter-of-fact nature note as that ‘ one of our 
nearest relatives, the gorilla, is in danger of extinction’ can count on 
receiving a small number of abusive letters from people who have 
resolutely determined to combat the notion of evolution to their 
dying day, regarding any expressed relationship between men and 
animals as flagrant disregard of revealed religious truth. 

Yet however much the influence of Darwin on religion is thought 
to be tied to the theory of human descent from primate stock this 
is only a side issue. The real effects of the theory of evolution are 
of quite a different order, and they spread far wider and run much 
deeper. Certainly Darwin may have raised considerable problems 
which made it difficult to cling to ideas which a century ago were 
often uncritically held, but none of these beliefs were vital elements 
of the Christian faith. 

‘I see no good reason why the views given in this volume should 
shock the religious feelings of any one... When I view all the 
beings not as special creations, but as the lineal descendants of some 
few beings which lived long before the first bed of the Silurian system 
was deposited, they seem to me to become ennobled ... There 
is grandeur in this view of life, with its several powers, having been 
originally breathed by the Creator into a few forms or into one.’ 
So wrote Charles Darwin in the concluding Chapter of The Origin 
of Species, but the fact that he failed to see that anyone might be 
shocked at the idea of a remote creation followed by fortuitous 
modifications suggests that his own religious notions may have been 
strangely mixed. And so they were. Nor were they thought out 
in any great detail. 

In fact Darwin shrank from discussing religion, and in a letter to 
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Karl Marx (politely declining the offer that Das Kapital should be 
dedicated to him) he stated that he had this reservation from fear of 
hurting members of his own family. Probably he particularly had 
in mind his wife, to whom he was very deeply devoted, and who 
had a strong and straightforward personal faith. Yet his writings 
contain a number of brief references to the doctrine of design and 
to belief in God. In The Descent of Man he described religious 
devotion as ‘a highly complex one, consisting of love, complete 
submission to an exalted and mysterious superior, a strong sense of 
dependence, fear, reverence, gratitude, hope for the future, and 
perhaps other elements.’ Within the bounds of this definition he 
could hardly have called himself religious, and yet he was quite 
prepared to write about ‘the Creator.’ Certainly his views changed. 
When aboard the Beagle he was laughed at by the officers * for quoting 
the Bible as an unanswerable authority on some point of morality’; 
later, however, he not only decided that * the Old Testament was no 
more to be trusted than the sacred books of the Hindoos’ but he 
‘came to disbelieve Christianity as a divine revelation. ... Thus 
disbelief crept over me at a very slow rate, but was at last complete.’ 
Probably the best summary of his religious thinking is that given by 
him in a letter to his friend Mr. J. Fordyce, written in 1879: *. . . 
My judgment often fluctuates . . . In my most extreme fluctuations 
I have never been an Atheist in the sense of denying the existence of 
a God. I think that generally, but not always, an Agnostic would 
be the more correct description of my state of mind.’ 

Cautious never to make a judgment without adequate evidence, 
reticent for a homely fear of upsetting his closest relatives, Charles 
Darwin fluctuated between Theism and Agnosticism in a quiet and 
gentle way, avoiding the subject of religion wherever possible, and 
so it is solely through his scientific writings that he had any effect 
on religious thought. Yet few men can have had a greater influence, 
and on balance Christianity has benefited far more than it has suffered 
from the development of evolutionary theory. It was Darwin who 
introduced the notion of gradual change and dynamic unfolding with 
advances painfully made step by step towards a better state. Admit- 
tedly he introduced the idea in connection with cuckoos and tortoises 
and mistletoe and animal parasites, but the concept of evolution soon 
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spread far beyond the realms of biology. Today it is an integral 
part of our thinking. Visitors to an art gallery will find that the 
guide points out to them the development of perspective, of impres- 
sionism, of form and design through one school of painting to the 
next. Historians treat of the evolution of parliamentary government 
or constitutional monarchy. Even the motor-car exhibits evolution 
and adaptation from one year’s Motor Show to the next, and the 
derivation from the horse-carriage is still implicit in the usual siting 
of the engine at the front where the horse used to be, whilst the 
box of oats retains its original position even if it is now filled with 
high-octane fuel. 

The Church too has benefited greatly from the universal acceptance 
of evolutionary philosophy. The idea that the Christians of the days 
of the Acts were organised in the one and only true form of church- 
manship, to which it was our duty at all costs to return, has come to 
be replaced by one which is not only more realistic but infinitely 
more productive of power. The first churches of Asia Minor are 
now seen only as a beginning, and from them the Church of today 
has evolved. It still has its shortcomings, different perhaps from 
those of other times, but in the sweep of its history each great new 
step is now seen as the acquisition of something fresh and progressive. 
The monasteries kept the vital truths alive during the dark ages, and 
contributed to the depth of worship and mysticism. The split into 
Greek Orthodox and Roman and Protestant developed increasing 
insights into the responsibility of the individuals towards God. The 
rise of a score of denominations resulted in increased study of the 
réle of the Church itself and in experimentation with new forms of 
liturgy often more directly related to the needs of man, and it prepared 
the scene for oecumenical movements. Today we have the World 
Council of Churches uniting the most unlikely sects, and in the 
Church of South India we now can see the emergence of a new 
evolutionary form which derives great power and insight from the 
practices of sectarian churches which not long ago might have con- 
sidered that they each had a monopoly of revelation. It is very 
unlikely that either the World Council of Churches or the Church 
of South India could possibly have arisen if the universal theory of 
evolution had not pervaded Christian thought as deeply as it has 
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influenced politics and economics and every department of human 
activity. 

Equally important is the change in missionary outlook. Before 
Darwin, it was quite natural for Christians to look upon others 
simply as ‘ heathens.’ The Christians had the divine revelation, the 
rest were idolaters. ‘The heathen in his blindness bows down to 
wood and stone,’ wrote Heber, and we still sing it today. But few 
missionaries of our own time stay awake under the tropical sky 
pondering as did their fore-runners at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the apparent injustice of a God who condemned millions of 
Polynesians to damnation for no other reason than that their remote 
islands had remained undiscovered because they lay far to the side 
of the shipping routes. The modern pastor faced with animism in 
Madagascar or the African bush looks upon the peoples differently 
when they bow down in front of his eyes and worship a tree or a 
rock. He no longer sees them as just plain damned, but is thankful 
that at least they are conscious of something supernatural in the 
powers of nature, and if their revelation is crippled by the confines 
of fear he sees it as his duty to help them in their striving and lead 
them through to a higher revelation of which love is the core, but 
which has been evolved by God and man together (and not, incident- 
ally, by Natural Selection) from a more primitive awareness of ‘ pres- 
ence.’ Hindus and Buddhists and Moslems and Shintoists are no 
longer dismissed in missionary reports merely as benighted pagans 
worshipping illusions, but are seen as people to whom some revelation 
of God has already been given. Occasionally in some respects this 
revelation may even be a high one, but it is just the duty of the 
mission or the local young church to bring them to know that which 
Christians assert to be the highest insight of all into the nature of 
God. Some would even say ‘the highest insight yet given to man,’ 
for the study of comparative religion may make them wonder whether 
the evolution of man’s understanding of God has yet reached utter 
finality. Throughout modern churchmanship evolution, though 
often unrecognised, is the central theme and even Christ himself now 
fits into an evolutionary scheme of thought—a thing which would 
have been inconceivable to Bishop Wilberforce and to the Church 
before Darwin. 
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Evolution has had its influence in other directions too. Theological 
criticism had risen with the growth of science, but the impact of 
Darwin's main concept freed it from restrictions—even if this emanci- 
pation sometimes resulted in wild flights of fancy beside which the 
extravagances of scholasticism seem sober indeed. The interpretation 
of the gospels was widened, the origin and development of any 
statement or piece of doctrine became important, and the changing 
or evolving emphasis on some articles of faith as opposed to others 
was sought. Evidence was carefully weighed, and deductions made 
cautiously and only on the actual evidence. In this the influence of 
The Origin.of Species itself was particularly clear, for Darwin assembled 
an astonishing mass of evidence and sifted the relative value of each 
piece before he felt justified in drawing conclusions from it. Yet 
it would probably be a mistake to think that the influence here was 
all in one direction. Darwin’s work itself stemmed from the great 
development of scientific method, which in turn originated in 
* natural” (as opposed to biblical) theology, and in the conviction of 
the seventeenth-century scientists that to study nature was comple- 
mentary to reading the Bible in that it revealed the handiwork of 
the Creator. 

The welter of new speculation about cause and effect in nature 
which led to religious doctrine and tenets being put under the cold 
microscopic analysis of science had another effect too. Religion 
became squeezed out of a formal and historical framework, and many 
Christians were led to adopt similar analytical standards towards their 
own faith. 

Analysis is not of course without its dangers—there are many whose 
faith has been killed stone dead by secking in psychology some 
underlying and subconscious motive for the fact that they believe in 
anything at all—but the tendency of Christian apologetics to con- 
centrate more on current evidence and the actual experience of the 
individual in his own life had a revitalising effect. Christianity became 
infinitely more dynamic. For instance, the efficacy of prayer had 
previously gone almost unquestioned by some, whilst others just 
could not accept it. When the priest or minister said‘ Pray ye . . . 
the individual either did or did not do so according to whether or 


not he accepted or rejected the notion of prayer. Now however the 
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scientific mode of thought which was invading even their own 
religion led people to consider whether there was any real evidence 
for a belief that prayer was something more than a symbol of devotion 
to a hypothetical God, or even perhaps an adaptation of primitive 
magical practices. They began to investigate it in terms of their 
own practical experience. And if they found to the complete satis- 
faction of their scientific outlook that their experience of God in 
their own lives was in full accordance with the hypotheses of doctrine 
and the traditions which they had accepted from the past, then their 
faith became surer and more personal. Many no doubt failed in the 
experiment and still do so today, but to those who have succeeded 
God is no longer just a being to be accepted, but one to be found in 
an intimate relationship throughout the experience of life. 

Introspection can produce unhealthy results, and some of the 
stranger sects of our modern times derive from the flight from 
authority into that of experience. Today there are widely publicised 
religious movements which aim exclusively at achieving the feeling 
of * being all right with God,’ thereby letting the rest of humanity 
go to the devil. But these are the exception, and in general the 
discovery of God in individual experience rather than in doctrinal 
authority has brought great spiritual power to the churches and has 
resulted in a new emphasis on works. Certainly Darwin’s teaching 
of the influence of the environment in picking out favourable adapta- 
tions is reflected in the modern concern for ‘a good Christian home 
background’ as well as in the earlier concentration upon social 
reforms and the exuberant desire of Christians to lead the way in 
attacking economic ills which oppressed others and so cut them off 
from achieving the same religious experience. This actual experience 
which Protestants call the ‘ power of the Holy Spirit in action’ led 
the Christian churches to pour out energy, not just in obedience to 
historical teaching, but because of a rediscovery, founded on trial 
and experiment, of the power of their own faith. Driven by scientific 
criticism to examine very closely the causes of their own convictions, 
religious thinkers came to a greater appreciation of the realities of 
their faith than before. 

There were of course losses too. Numerically the churches suffered 
because the evolutionary theory seemed to deal heavy blows to the 
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concept that God was almighty. If changes in living things were 
merely the result of blind forces acting without reason then the 
activity and power of God in creation seemed to be somewhat limited, 
a thought which discouraged those whose adherence to Christianity 
had been formal and traditional rather than the result of thought and 
deliberate choice. Others reacted differently, and rather than admit 
such a problem on to the agenda of their own thinking they turned 
their backs on science and entrenched themselves in a rigid funda- 
mentalism. Even today there are many who avoid the difficulty of 
finding a faith which is intellectually acceptable, by refusing to con- 
sider the matter at all. Fundamentalism of a type which implies that 
the book of Genesis is not just an account of God’s purposes, but a 
text-book manual of astrophysics and anthropology the accuracy of 
which can never be questioned, is still surprisingly common. 

However useful the concept of evolution may have proved in 
imparting a more dynamic outlook to theology and to the churches, 
the publication of The Origin of Species was not favourably received. 
Darwin’s account of the way in which new species might arise left 
no room either for intentional creation (except perhaps in the case of 
the postulated common primordial protoplasmic ancestors), nor for 
any purpose at all in the existence of the world’s creatures, man 
included. The new doctrine of evolution seemed to contradict the 
old-established doctrine of special creation ; and natural selection was 
incompatible with any divine purpose unless one postulated a God 
so far-seeing, but at the same time so remote, that He could fix the 
laws of nature and structure of the whole universe right down to 
the primordial ancestral globules in such a way that the flow of 
seasons and ice-ages and the distribution of prehistoric seas and present 
deserts was all a foregone conclusion, as were the intimate actions 
and reactions of these physical conditions upon every conceivable 
variation of every possible ensuing type. 

The position was recognised by Darwin himself, for in a letter to 
Professor Gray who was a keenly religious man he wrote, ‘With 
respect to the theological view of the question. This is always pain- 
ful to me. I am bewildered... The lightning kills a man, 
whether a good or a bad one, owing to the excessively complex 


actions of natural laws. . . . I can see no reason why a man, or other 
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animal, may not have been aboriginally produced by other laws, and 
that all these laws may have been expressly designed by an omniscient 
Creator who foresaw every future event and consequence.’ Yet his 
only solution was to add, * But the more I think the more bewildered 
I become.’ 

It would be quite wrong however to think that the clergy were 
all necessarily against Darwin. Many of them who were naturalists 
worried little about the theological implications because they recognised 
at once that Natural Selection provided the answer to problems which 
had seemed insoluble. Indeed whilst Darwin was being opposed by 
many of his fellow scientists on purely technical grounds it was a 
clergyman, Canon Tristram, who first publicly supported Darwin’s 
thesis in a paper On the Ornithology of Northern Africa. ‘Writing 
with a series of a hundred larks of various species from the Sahara 
before me, I cannot help feeling convinced of the truth of the views 
set forth. . . . In all these birds we trace gradual modifications of 
coloration and of anatomical structure . . . having a very direct 
bearing on the ease or difficulty with which the animal contrives to 
maintain its existence.’ 

Not every parson however had a hundred African larks at his 
command, and soon Darwin was being bitterly attacked for suggesting 
that anything other than divine planning could be responsible for 
the special characteristics of creatures. Writing on the brilliant 
plumage of male birds he had suggested that in this case it was not 
automatic Natural Selection but ‘ Sexual Selection ’—the choice by 
the females in successive generations of the colour variations which 
most attracted them, so that they mated with the cock birds which 
exhibited the most marked colours. ‘I see no good reason to doubt 
that female birds by selecting . . . the most melodious or beautiful 
males, according to their standard of beauty, might produce a marked 
effect.’ This was horrifying. Beauty was no longer cither real or 
derived from the mind of a Creator, the critic objects. It was simply 
an expression of the private taste of hens. ‘We cannot be too 
thankful to the hens for the taste they have thus manifested,’ wrote 
one of Darwin’s attackers. ‘ There can be no objection in the Theory 
to praise the taste of a hen.’ And the same writer reduced the whole 
of The Origin of Species to this :— 
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“Absolute Ignorance is the artificer . . . and the funda- 
mental principle of the whole system is that in order to make a 
perfect and beautiful machine it is not requisite to know how to 
make it.’ 

At the time of the publication of The Origin of Species the statements 
of the Bible about the creation were put forward both by several 
theologians and by such dogmatic naturalists as T. H. Huxley as 
proof of the incompatibility of evolution and creation. Either ‘ the 
Bible was right ’ (to use the title of a recent series in a London evening 
newspaper) or Darwin was, and there could be no compromise. 
Yet this situation was a relatively new one, for in earlier times neither 
scientists nor divines had necessarily felt that variation in living things 
was incompatible with divine creation. Many naturalists had believed 
in spontaneous generation of maggots from dung, of insects from 
decay or of mice from clay, without feeling that such matters demanded 
a sudden act of God or had any theological implications whatsoever, 
and it was only in the eighteenth century that a rigidity of religious 
thought developed which ascribed to the Creator the act of forming 
every one of the innumerable forms of life permanently, immutably, 
and comparatively recently. The view of St. Paul, who saw the 
whole creation as labouring and groaning in its upward struggle to 
set the stage for the meeting of God and man face to face, seemed to 
have grown dim. Yet those who believed that God had manufactured 
all the creatures as finished articles, immutable in their species for all 
time, were really implying that God’s activity as Creator had long 
ago ceased forever. Such a belief was hardly one on which a dynamic 
faith could easily be built, for if God was thought to be quite inactive 
in the biology and physics of the universe it was not easy to claim 
that He was present as a force in human history, or even within the 
life and development of the Church. 

The theory of evolution (as distinct from its method of action by 
means of Natural Selection) held that the processes of the world 
were continuous, and that the forces which caused living things to 
develop and change were not extinct but a permanent part of the 
whole fabric of the universe. And once the initial clash and mis- 
understanding had been left on one side this suggestion led Christians 
to realise more vividly that the activity of the Creator was not just 
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a thing of the past but very present indeed, and in this Darwin pro- 
vided a much-needed restorative. 

Natural Selection, however, proved a very different matter, as it 
implied that all creatures were in their present forms not because of 
any divine plan or purpose, but as a result of the operation of sheer 
blind chance. Had the first mammals not had fur they would have 
died out and man would not have arisen. The whole creation was 
capricious and devoid of all meaning. If giraffes were giraffes it was 
not because God in His wisdom had equipped them with long necks 
to eat the leaves of immutable species of trees, and little flattened tails 
to swat the flies, but just because some ancestral aboriginal giraffes 
had had longer necks than others and had been able to nibble the 
leaves higher on the trees in the desperate struggle for existence whilst 
simultaneous fortuitous variations at the hind end had led to the more 
perfect fly-swatters becoming established. Those who believed in 
special and final creation maintained that God had taken every little 
niche of the physical world and had filled it with suitably and intricately 
designed creatures. Many of them were evidently designed as directly 
useful to man, whilst others preyed on his enemies. Some perhaps 
had no utilitarian purpose but were created solely in order to delight 
his eye with their beauty. (A few did not seem to fit into any of 
these categories, but as it was unthinkable that the Creator could 
throw off creations for no particular reason the devout John Ray 
had gone so far as to suggest that those which were neither for use nor 
beauty, nor to induce man to keep himself reasonably clean, were in 
fact created in order to exercise the human mind by forcing it to 
think what purpose they might serve when in fact the purpose was 
just to make him wonder what the purpose was.) 

The belief that the creation was fixed, purposeful and comprehen- 
sive down to the last detail, culminated naturally enough in Paley’s 
argument that the design and structure of organisms demonstrated 
the existence and wisdom of God, but now there was Darwin with 
his carefully documented theory of an Evolution which acted through 
Natural Selection and the Struggle for Existence. The new outlook 
seemed to deal a mortal blow to the concept of God as a brilliant 
creator whose handiwork was there in organisms for all to see. 


Paley’s theology said that a creature fitted its ecological niche because 
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the Creator made it that way on purpose to fit. Darwin said on the 
contrary that unless the creature were adapted to the niche it would 
not even exist. Between these two outlooks no satisfactory com- 
promise was reached. In fact none was possible—a not unusual 
situation when cither of a pair of alternatives is no more than partially 
true. The synthesis was to come later, but not until the first flush 
of Darwinism had abated. 

Natural Selection ousted the formal doctrine of Design and by so 
doing it certainly purified the air, for the Design-concept of God’s 
activity was in reality a very narrow and limiting one. It conceived 
of a God who was clever, a very good mechanic, at work not only 
in the past but in a world with which He was presented in very much 
the same way as a child might be given a box of puzzles or an engineer 
be set a technical problem. The Earth was the stage for God’s 
activity rather than utterly dependent upon His power and wisdom. 
God was working as and how He could, with great ingenuity, but 
under circumstances over which He had no control. The doctrine 
of Design insisted on ingenuity of detail rather than on love and 
care for the creations, and the idea that all substance and form— 
including the existence of the Earth itself and the whole universe— 
was derived from God and was a manifestation of His purpose and 
power had come to be left out of the picture. 

There was however a loophole left for the action of God in so 
far as Darwin had no explanation of the origin of the variations on 
which Natural Selection could work. He thought that creatures 
just varied, and that all variations were hereditary. But in this he 
proved to be wrong. With the advent of de Vries and Mendel it 
became apparent that the minor variations were not hereditary at 
all, and that modification occurred through the inheritance of distinct 
jumps or ‘ mutations.’ In the first part of the twentieth century the 
mutation theory was developed in remarkable detail and linked 
securely to the physical entities of chromosomes which could be 
shown to be present in the cells of the body but which were dealt 
out among the reproductive cells in a fashion that smacked more of a 
draw for the Irish Sweep than of intelligent design. The science of 
genetics seemed to stop the last remaining gap through which the 


Creator might perhaps be supposed to work—not to create, but to 
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redesign animals and plants to meet special conditions. Gene muta- 
tions, generally believed to be the raw material on which Natural 
Selection might work, were shown beyond reasonable doubt either 
to occur because of instability or high-energy-level arrangements in 
atom groupings on the chromosomes, or—as we are increasingly 
aware in these days of radioactive fall-out—by the capricious impact 
of radiation from outer space, from uranium in the soil, or from 
radioactive materials incorporated in living tissues, upon a particular 
point of a chromosome in a cell which happens to lie in its path. 
Darwin’s variations may have been purposcless and blind, but com- 
pared with the randomness of mutations they were almost clear-sighted. 

Today, a century after The Origin of Species, the theory of Evolution 
stands so secure that it is inconceivable that it can ever be abandoned. 
From the moment when Darwin put it forward it could have been 
reduced to ashes if one single fossil had been found in a stratum of 
rock which would have altered its placing in the geological time-scale. 
This has never happened ; on the contrary, the ‘ missing links’ to 
which Christians sometimes clung so desperately have one by one 
been found and many of the gaps in the evolutionary chain have been 
closed. But research has yielded other evidence too, particularly on 
Natural Selection. 

It can no longer seriously be held that Natural Selection is the 
only or even a main mechanism of Evolution—the unfolding and 
upward-directed development of the course of life upon the Earth 
—for the creatures which are able to furnish the raw material for 
new advances are those which are not already adapted. Natural 
Selection is not the means whereby creatures are freed from the 
restrictions of their surroundings or the limitations of the structure 
of their ancestors. Organisms become more and more emancipated 
the higher they are up the evolutionary tree. They are provided 
with new capabilities, new organs, more elaborate senses and additional 
mental structure and organisation. These things cannot possibly be 
the result of Natural Selection working on characteristics which 
already existed. Life shows progress or ‘improvement,’ but Natural 
Selection is not the agency responsible ; on the contrary it is the 
mummifying fate which overtakes those creatures which no longer 


hold possibilities for the future and are doomed to survive for a 
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while in the side eddies whilst the stream of life moves on beyond 
them. Natural Selection preserves them for a while by adapting 
them to the particular environment of the moment, but the day 
comes when they are so specialised for an intricate life that they cannot 
keep pace with a changing world around them, and like that of the 
Dodo their voice becomes for ever dumb. Whether or not the 
numbers of Viola tricolor vary in proportion to the cats of Cologne 
is of no consequence beyond curiosity, for both cats and heartsease 
have long been out of the running. The real hallmark of the great 
course of Evolution is now recognised to consist in orderly progress 
in one main direction rather than in capricious and meaningless 
variation, or in the temporary success of some humble organism in 
the Struggle for Existence. We are still very far from understanding 
the mechanism by which life has progressed up to man from a pos- 
sible beginning in an autocatalytic nucleoprotein molecule, but at 
least we realise that Natural Selection is an ingenious but quite 
inadequate explanation. 

The difficulties which existed in Darwin’s day are not only still 
there; they have increased. It was hard enough for Darwin to 
believe that the eye ‘ with all its inimitable contrivances for adjusting 
the focus to different distances, for admitting different amounts of 
light, and for the correction of spherical and chromatic aberration 
could have been formed by Natural Selection.’ He confessed that 
it was ‘ absurd in the highest degree,’ but he still thought that it had 
happened. Modern embryology, which shows the separate origin of 
the components in unrelated areas of the embryo, and our knowledge 
of gene-mutations, which would make it necessary for perhaps a 
hundred separate hereditary changes to occur consecutively, all 
producing structures useful to a complete eye in the future but each 
quite useless in itself yet at the same time being miraculously selected 
for a usefulness which they did not possess—these have made it even 
more absurd to think that Natural Selection is the all-pervading and 
only mechanism. Furthermore it seems that creatures have not 
always been preserved because of their adaptations but in spite of them, 
for newly developed features can sometimes be seen to have a future 
use and not a present one. 

The reaction of Christians to these newer discoveries has sometimes 
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been to seize upon a gap in scientific knowledge and earmark it as a 
special field for the divine operation of a Creator, but in recent years 
a more realistic appreciation of Evolution has come from the wider 
spread of biological understanding. In Darwin’s day there were few 
Christian thinkers who could even begin to understand the astonishing 
pile of technical evidence with which he backed his theory. Today, 
though few of the clergy are naturalists or scientists in their own 
right, enough science is taught at schools for most men who enter 
the Church to have a reasonable appreciation of scientific concepts, 
and this has slowly but surely led towards a closing of the gap between 
the scientific and the religious approach to the world and the life 
which exists upon it. Evolution is almost universally accepted as a 
fact, but it is seen as God in action. Science can help towards an 
understanding of its mechanisms whilst the tried experience of 
individual faith can shed light on its ultimate purpose. To many a 
Christian the story of the creation is now not only more firmly based 
upon the purpose and love of God than it could even have been 
before Darwin, but in majesty and awe it transcends by far the cata- 
logue of ingenious design compiled by Paley, or the simple sudden 
creation at which the Genesis writer hinted two thousand years before 
the era of biological research began. 

At the end of his life Charles Darwin added a note to the manu- 
script of his autobiography. ‘As for myself, I believe I have acted 
rightly in steadily following and devoting my life to Science. I feel no 
remorse from having committed any great sin, but have often and often 
regretted that I have not done more direct good to my fellow creatures.’ 

He could not have been more mistaken. Though he styled himself 
an agnostic his painstaking attempt to explain some of the mysteries 
of life gave a stimulus to Christian thought unequalled since the 
Reformation, and jolted religious thinkers out of a complacent 
acceptance of an inadequate concept of God. Only fifty years after 
the publication of The Origin of Species one of those who contributed 
to the jubilee symposium published by the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society was able to write, ‘He has, in fact, rendered substantial 
service to interests bound up with the daily conduct and hopes of 
common men ; for his work has led to improvements in the preaching 
of the Christian faith.’ Today, this is even more widely true. 
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MILE ZOLA and his friend Paul Cézanne sat outside the crowded 

Café des Deux Garcons in the Cours Mirabeau, Aix-en-Provence. 
The Cours Mirabeau is one of the loveliest streets in France, a country 
full of lovely streets. With its moss-grown fountains down the middle 
and rows of arching plane trees flanked by the elegant facades of 
the eighteenth-century houses, it is an ideal spot for watching the 
world go by. It was the apéritif hour, that hour when Aix, usually 
a sleepy University town, vibrates to the sound of tolling bells, the 
clinking of glasses and the laughter of students. 

Zola and Cézanne were planning one of their picnics at the reservoir 
above Le Tholonet, a short ride outside the town. The Barrage 
Francois Zola was built by Emile’s father and was difficult to find. 
So were Zola and Cézanne, who frequented this spot exactly one 
hundred years ago. On this occasion their parts were being played 
by Teddy Baird and me, both so utterly bored with being ourselves 
that we decided to be two other people for a day—just to give our 
overworked personalities a rest. I should explain that in real life 
Teddy Baird is a film producer, and as such is inclined to see every 
event, both human and divine, in terms of motion pictures. So I told 
Teddy that even Virgil’s Aeneid, which Zola loved to read aloud on 
these expeditions, was under consideration by a major film company. 

I have always been obsessed by Cézanne. Standing before one 
of his pictures, I would lose all sense of time. Cézanne, too, was a 
musician, playing second cornet to Zola’s clarinet in the local orchestra. 
Cézanne saw colours in harmony. Like Scriabin, I see harmonies in 
colour. I had dragged Teddy to Aix in order to be closer to my ideal. 
We had lunched with friends at Le Jas de Bouffan where we walked 
under the trees Cézanne had painted and studied his wonderful murals 
on the walls of the salon. 
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Tomorrow would be a day of artistic endeavour. In the rocky 
gorge of Les Infernets above Le Tholonet, Zola would be creating his 
Contes a Ninon in Technicolor, or writing another L’Oecuvre for Dirk 
Bogarde. On the bosky slopes below Mont Sainte Victoire, Cézanne 
would add a further study to hang in the Metropolitan. Or I might 
do it in dots, like Seurat, if I had sufficient time, and dots. After one 
or two apéritifs, it all sounded most feasible. 

Zola, who was unable to speak much French and inclined to be 
dictatorial, said to Cézanne, “ Finish up your drink and go to the 
Syndicat d’Initiatif by the Marché des Fleurs. They will tell you 
all about the buses to Le Tholonet.” 

The Syndicat d'Initiatif, like all places of enquiry, was about to 
close. Next door, the panniers of carnations were being sprayed and 
packed up, to be sold as fresh on the following morning. However, 
I was informed that there were two buses a day betwen Aix and Le 
Tholonet, one leaving Aix at a trés bonne heure and one leaving Le 
Tholonet en principe at a partir de seize heures et quart. 

“Good. We'll take a picnic lunch,” said my friend Emile. 

It was fortunate that the point de départ was a café, for the following 
morning we were able to consume several cups of café while awaiting 
our bus. It was a glorious October morning, when the climate of 
Aix is perfect and is not marred by a music festival. The sun was 
still warm, but the air clearer and sharper than in summer. The 
colours seemed deeper with autumn—vivid blues and golds and the 
purple of newly harvested grapes. The fields around Aix were full 
of ripened vines and the vendanges would be in full swing. What a 
lot people miss who drive through the town without a pause! There 
is even a Casino where they play Trente et quarante. What more 
can the coast offer, except a vista of bodies covered with sun-tan oil, 
lying on the rocks like seals in the mating season. 

The sun soon dispelled the early morning mist. Conveyances of 
every description came and departed, discharging cargoes of people, 
poultry and vegetables on their way to the market beneath the trees 
of the Place de |’Hétel de Ville, high up in the old town. Eventually, 
out of a cloud of petrol fumes reminiscent of some demon king in a 
pantomime, a small camion drew up. It had a door at the back and 
accommodation for about half a dozen passengers inside. Out of 
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this stepped a dozen excited French and into it scrambled the same 
number of persons, including ourselves. Zola was already carrying 
a wicker picnic basket and a large leather brief-case containing an 
unread film script and a bottle of wine. In addition, he was soon 
nursing a hen in a coop, a string bag of vegetables and a goodly portion 
of a voluble old peasant who continually addressed him in patois. I 
myself, as befitting the part, was saddled with the heaviest box of 
oils Messrs. Reeves could provide, an unwieldy canvas and a folding 
easel that bit my fingers whenever it opened or shut. Suddenly, with 
a roar, a jolt, and an.en voiture from the conductor who was also the 
driver, we started off at the pace of a rocket. 

After a short but far from uneventful journey during which we all 
exchanged our life histories while the driver cut corners, shook us up 
like dice, argued with the gendarmerie and collected fares with one 
hand free of the wheel, we arrived at our destination. This proved 
to be a hamlet with a chateau in a charming setting, a café with a 
grape arbour, and a memorial to myself. I would have been quite 
happy to paint the chateau, preferably from the café, but as my friend 
Emile pointed out: “ We've come to find a reservoir. Let’s find it. 
Have you checked the time of the return bus?” Zola was like that— 
tres pratique. 

Leaving a little shrine under the tamarisk trees by the roadside, we 
set off in single file up a mountain track fit for goats, guided by the 
old peasant and her poultry, all talking patois. At her chalet, the old 
lady bade us bon voyage and bon appetit, echoed by a barking dog sniffing 
the picnic basket carried by Zola. Proudly displaying a solitary but 
still serviceable tooth, she smiled and waved us on our way with 
many well-meant but unintelligible instructions on how to reach 
our objective. 

These, as far as I could make out, were concerned with keeping 
Mont Sainte Victoire on our right. Meanwhile, the sun was getting 
warmer as the path became steeper. Tufts of lavender and rosemary 
perfumed the air and lizards scurried between the rocks. Mont 
Sainte Victoire duly appeared on our right, except when it suddenly 
swivelled round to our left. We could see the snow-line—lichen- 
covered rock, then a steep line of conifers and the deciduous 
trees below. Above stretched a cobalt blue sky, and at our feet, 
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patches of red earth. Altogether, a subject for any artist worth his 
salt. 

“What about here ?”’ I enquired, somewhat breathlessly. I put 
down my easel, which promptly gave me a vicious nip. 

“No, let’s get there first,” replied the persistent Zola. Now I 
knew why his novels were so long. “ Here, I'll carry your canvas 
for you.” 

“Thank you, Nana,” I said. 

Off we went, doing a dance of the seven veils. Coats, pullovers 
and finally shirts were discarded and carried, adding to the already 
considerable paraphernalia of art and letters. 

“I wish I'd been Zola and you Cézanne,” I panted. “ Or chosen 
Toulouse-Lautrec. Then we could have sat down in a cosy brothel 
in Marseilles.” 

“Phew !” was all I received by way of a reply. 

“With your thinning hair,” I added crossly, “ you’d better knot 
your handkerchief and tie it around your head.” 

“We aren’t in Margate.” 

“ So I've noticed . . . Bother !”” I roared as the paint-box gave my 
legs a hard slap. Round and round those ragged rocks we went, 
the assorted tools of our trade growing heavier with every kilometre. 
Undismayed, we crossed dried-up torrents, circled giant boulders 
and darted in and out of patches of scrub, grateful for any shade. 

Suddenly, we entered a silent pine forest. We were in the conifer 
zone. We could hear the sound of many waters. Surely the reser- 
voir couldn’t be far? It was. Eventually we saw it, most unexpec- 
tedly. Rounding one of the innumerable corners we came upon a 
steep precipice. At the bottom of a bowl of vivid green lay the 
reservoir, far below, a minute particle of blue glass, reflecting the 
sky. Around it ran a deserted road with here and there a grey building 
belonging to the dam. “ Here,” I said, “is a picture to which I 
would have done justice.” 

“ But first,” replied Emile, emptying the picnic basket and spreading 
its contents on a cloth of pine needles, “ let us do justice to our lunch.” 

“ Déjeuner sur 'herbe,” | answered. Cézanne had admired Manet’s 
masterpiece at the Salon des Refusés and subsequently painted his own 
version. Why not mine? All I lacked was the talent and technique. 
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Curbing my natural impatience to knock off a little thing for the Tate 
before lunch, I dutifully proceeded to uncork the wine. That is, I 
would have done so if the picnic basket had contained a corkscrew. 

“We mustn’t smash the neck,” said the ever-practical Emile. “ We 
might swallow bits of glass. What about your palette knife? And 
don’t shake the bottle. It isn’t medicine.” 

“ Now,” I observed as I finally gouged out the cork, “ I know why 
they put a palette knife in every box.” 

Lunch was a tremendous success. The wine induced sleep and 
the view, with Mont Sainte Victoire restored to its rightful position, 
was magnificent. “To work,” I exclaimed eventually, smothering 
a yawn. 

“When we have finished our cigarettes. Relax. Remember we 
are on holiday. And it’s your turn to pack up the picnic basket.” 

By the time this was done, it was nearly three. Emile looked at 
his watch. “Time we thought about that bus.” 

“ But I haven't started! Nor have you.” 

“Never mind, we can come back tomorrow.” 

“With all this gear. Not on your life !” 

So another great picture was lost. For the next hour we were 
coming down the mountain, heralded by the bangs and rattles of 
our accoutrements. By the time we passed the old peasant’s hut we 
were the consistency of a créme briilée and I had a blister on my foot. 
Punctually at four o'clock we arrived in the welcome shade of the 
café with its arbour of trellised vines. 

“Time for a coffee,” gasped Emile. “Thank goodness, the bus 
isn’t due for another quarter of an hour.” 

No, we didn’t miss it. We were right outside the bus stop. One 
went by from Aix but the return bus did not materialise. At first 
we weren't worried. En principe can mean anything in France. Four- 
fifteen became four-twenty and then four-forty-five. “The bus,” 
I remarked to the pretty waitress with the black moustache, “ is 
late.” 

“ The bus ?” she asked. 

“To Aix.” 

“ But that departed at four-fifteen. Did you not see it? You 
were sitting here.” 
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“Only one going in the opposite direction.” 

“That was the bus. It goes as far as Beaureceuil and makes the 
circular tour by another route.” 

“What does she say?” asked Emile. 

“ She says the pen of her Aunt has vanished from the table, which, 
loosely translated, means we have missed the bus.” 

“ But it never arrived.” 

That, too, had to be explained. Also there was no other bus that 
day. 

“| insist we telephone for a taxi,” I said. 

“Come on, a little more exercise won't kill us. You're out of 
condition. Besides,” he added temptingly, “ you may find another 
subject for a picture.” 

I did. We passed the actual site of one of Cézanne’s paintings of 
Mont Sainte Victoire, but I didn’t want to give him any unfair com- 
petition. We also noticed a cave with a plaque commemorating 
the murder of several members of the Maquis by our new allies, the 
Germans. But we couldn’t stop. If we had, we would have dropped 
in our tracks. On we trudged, until we saw the sun set in every colour 
of the spectrum behind the skyline of Aix. Finally, we collapsed 
into the chairs outside Les Deux Garcons, two very old garcons. 
The Cours Mirabeau was emptying like an estuary at ebb tide, the 
last of the students walking off arm in arm or pedalling away on their 
coloured bicycles. Lights were already twinkling through the trees. 

“ Tomorrow,” said Emile Zola, sipping his Fernet Branca, “ we 
will go to Arles. I will be Van Gogh and you can be his friend, 
Gaugin.” 

“We can’t. They quarrelled. I suspect Gaugin didn’t like all 
those long walks.” I stretched my aching legs and gazed ruefully at 
a blank canvas. “* No, in future I shall be Braque and paint still lifes. 
They’re so much more restful.” 
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